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PRLrACE 


Tul aim of this ^lonograpli is to present at an car]> date to the student of 
Indian Early History and of Buddhism tbo results of tho important and interesting' 
discoi cries made in the NopAlesc Tarn, north-east of tho Basil district of the I^orth 
‘Western ProTinccs, in tho hcginning of last camping season 

On the 12th ilaj and tho 29th June 1890 I applied throUi^h tho Goaernmeut 
of tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh to tho Govcrnmmt of India m thi 
Porcign Department, for tho favour of its obtaining tho sanction of tho Ivliatmandu 
Darkir to an exploration being made of tho ruina near IvigllvA as far as Bhagv »npur 
liftceii miles cast-south cast of lauhhv i where I had learned another pillar hearing 
a supposed \soka lUscnption was still standing On tho 29th August last the 
Government of India m its letter No 1503BB infonncd tho llcsidcut at NcpAl 
It has hecu decided that if the NepU Darhlr grant the necessary permission 
Dr A Puhrer, zVrchxological Survc>or, North-Western Provinces and Oudh will 
ho deputed to conduct the explorations In his letter No dated the 7th 

September 159b to the address of tho Secretary to tho Government of India in tho 
Porcign Dciwirtraent Colonel U Wjlio, CSI tho Bcsidcnt at NepB, wrote m 
replj *JIis ExcdJcncj the I'einto ^Intislcr has in formal mo that Im brother 
General ICiadga Sliamsher, Governor of would bo directed to meet Dr 1 uhrer 
at NigUvd, and would bo ready to receive suggestions from him regarding tin 
contemplated excavation amongst the ruins of Buddha KonAgamanas Nirv ma 
Stupa 

Convinecdof the iiupoctancc of tho proposed explorations of tho rums near 
NigUvii, Herr lEofrat Dr George Bdhlcr, CIE Professor of Oriental Languages 
at the Universitj of Vienna m September 1890 asked somo of bis friends to 
contribute about eight hundred rupees towards ilio expenses likely to bo incurred 
on the above proposal, without attaching any conditions to this liberal gift As 
however, the Nepal Government had expressed the intention of itself undertaking 
the excavation opcratious amongst these rums and as m) duties m eouucclion with 
the researches were (o be ooohued to giving advico and making suggestions no 
advantage could bo taken of tho contributions so generously olTcrcd from Europe 
for tho laudable object of carrjiug on tho excavations 

That I have accomplished what I did is owing cluctlj to the courtesy ami 
magnanimity of tho present enlightened Government of Nepal All students of 
Ancient Indian History and all devout Buddhists of India Ccvlon, Burma and (he 
lar East are indebted to His Highness Hahiraja Sir Bir Shamshcr Jan^' Kina 
BaliAdur, GOSI and to bis brother General Ixbailoa Shamshcr, for the enthusiasm 
displayed and the groat assistance rendered in tho successful exploration of tlicsc 
rums The Governor of tho Tarai General Kbadga Sliamsher who, at my su'^'cstiou 
had kindly the Buinmindci Pillar excavated did not think any other operations 
ftn&ibk on account of the iovete famine trom which the lar u was then suffcriD" 
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but be Uas generously promiscil to employ this winter a largo number of bis Sappers 
on wore oxtensivo oxcayatlons, whicb, if conducted in a systematic and scientifle 
manner, are sure to furnish us with documents and monuments not only of the third 
century B.O , but of a much earlier period, extending to about the fifth or sixth 
century before Christ. 

In conclusion, I tender my warmest thanks to B’lbu Sbobrat Singh, Honorary 
JIagistrato of Chandapir and Shohratganj in the liasti district, an influential and 
public-spirited laud-proprietor on tho Indo-NcpAl frontier, for Jiis great generosity 
of allowing me tho use of two raluahle elephants, ^vitbout which it 'would have been 
an almost fruitless task to explore the denso sil forests in which these interesting 
ruins are hidden away. 

A. FUUllEK. 

LCGKNQW ItUSEim, I 
TAe 3\st May 1897. / 
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,THE BUDDHA’S BIRTH-PLACE 

IN 

THE NEPALESE TAKM. 


CHAPTER I. ■ 

the birth op prince GAHTaW SIDDHARTHA. the BUDDHA 
SAkyamuni. 

The history of tho BoddUo, such as may'bo extracted from the sacred Pali 
1 1 ■ Tiiirvelloua that all who arc standing outside tho pale of Buddhism rejec 

books, IS so m ^ of tho Western scholars have gone to such 

more or less remoulding of an ancient solar myth ; others, less 

ISTre o^;rnlo“t^^^^ possihlerby stripping tho tale of its miraciUous 
mtUcal elements, to find out tho hUtorio nucleus. Those are apt to belieyo 
the aid of their critical manipulations they can produce an imago which is 
that by tho wd of without denyiog the Trorth of critical disciuisitions 

“‘‘'Trin- into tii°e merits of tho different reconstructiohs of the traditional history, 

° S o“s in this chapter to a condensed account of tho principal 

retr^tto career of the Sublime Being, whom all Buddhists acknowledge and revere 
Is teir Lord (BUgavat) and as tho fountain-head of all DJurams ; who, accordmg 
to Ms ov™ words, tLughout myriads of ages had prepared himsdf, out of chanty, 
hefme hecoming a Buddha, to free sentient beings from the misery of existence. 

The history of i/iot Buddha may be said to bo true in an ideal seme. 

In readin- the canonical Scriptures one is impressed with the strong personal 
influence exerewedby the Buddha over the hearts of his foUowers He was regarded 
ikot as a mere formulator of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very wise and 
compassionate friend of his fellowmen. He was fuU of tact, and all his ways were 
wavs of peace To allay discord he would tell a little story or fable with a moral, 
chosen out of the old Indian folk-lore and adapted to his instructional purposes, 
and his epithet for one of whom he disapproved was merely “ vain man." Anger, in 
fact had no place in his charaeter, and it had equally none in his religio-philosophio 
svst’em The Buddha may be wrong in his teleology, but his moral code can only 
be compared with that of Christ, and even BartheMmy Saint-Hilaire cannot but 
admit “ qne, sauf lo Christ tout seul, il n’est point, parmi les fondateurs do religion, 
de fl'-ure plus pure ni plus touchante quo ceUo du Bouddha, sa vie n’a point do 
tache°"^ Look only at the beantifnl tale that opens the Rdjovdda Mtala, and 


I H Kent. Afantwl of ladtan Suddhum, StpasiVwB, 1896.1 _ 

• Ze et i<* nooTelle idition, IntroductioD, p^e V, 
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T 7 herem a man’s superiority is judged by lus way of retaliating Wlicn Confucius 
was asked “‘Wliat do you say concerning tbo principle that injury should bo 
recompensed with kindness * ” tho faster said “ With what then will you 
recompense kindness ’ ’ ' But Christ said unto us , “ Lovo your enemies, hless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hato you, and pray for them which despitcfully 
use you, and persecute you ” [_St Matthew^ v <U) And now what does tho Buddha 
teach* Exactly the samo ns Christ Of two kings, one “tho Kosala-King, by 
name M a 1 1 1 k a, overthrows tho strong by strength, tho soft by softness, the good 
he conquers by goodness, tho wicked by wickedness , but tho other, “ tho King of 
Benares, called Brahmadatta by calmness conquers anger, tho wicked he 
conquers by goodness he conquers avarice by ebanty, by truth tho false speaker , 
and the latter is by the Buddha* deemed tho greater So we. too, say, tho more we 
learn to know tho Buddha, the more we love and admiro him , and the sooner all 
mankind shall have been acquainted with his doctrines, tho better it will be, for bo 
IS certainly one of tho heroes of hupianity 

The term Buddha means ‘ Enlightened One, ’ and signifies that the person to 
whom it is applied has solved the riddle of existence, and discovered tho doctrine 
for tho cessation of misery It was by his attainment of this supremo “ BnLgbten.- 
ment or Wisdom that tbo warrior prince Gautama became a Buddha 
During tho thirty- five years of his life previous to . that event, and during all 
previous existences from the tune be set out towards Buddhaship, be was a 
Bodhisattva— a term which, freely translated, means “Tuturo Buddha,” 
but which IS more literally rendered “Ho whoso essence is Wisdom ” TheBuddhaa 
personal name appears to have been Siddhdrtha, but as tho word means 
"Successful la his ami,’ it looks as though it might be a simple epithet The 
Buddha belonged to the & 3, k y a clan Tho word ^dkya means “ Powerful, ’ and 
the famikea that bore the name had a reputation for pride and haughtiness , they 
were of tho warrior caste (khaUitfajdh), but cultivated the peaceful arts of 
agriculture By his contemporaries the Buddha is usually called the Ascetic 
Gautama, it is not quite clear why ho and others of bis clan should bear this 
family cognomeu m addition to tbo clan-name of Sakya It may he they claimed 
descent from the ancient sage Gautama, to whom are attributed some of tho hymns 
of the Btgveda, or it may be, as Burnouf has suggested, “ because Gautama was the 
sacerdotal family name of the military race of the Sikyas, who, being of the warrior 
caste, had no ancestor or tutehir saint liko tho Brihmans, but might, as the Hindu 
law permits have taken tho name of the sage to whose family belonged their 
spiritual guide The Buddha was bom a Hindu, and the religion his parents 
professed was Saivism of the ordinary type, as the new horn child was brought to the 
temple, where the goddess Abhaya bowed down at hia feet During his long 
ministry of forty five years he wandered about from place to place m that section 
of tho country which is known as 3foiiftyodcta,® very much as did Christ in 

' Lcgge n«i« CToiiui, Volume I page loZ * Fanebcdl •T'jfalai (18,2) pagcslandfi 

' The CaddSist liea Co the euL of Madl>7*^^P^opeti^ socalled it la la real the It 

>s geographical]/ Imposelhle that in an/ period of Indian H atoi/ Xastem Hindostan was looked npon as tho central 
region ot tho A^an lad ass SseSot9 2 page 3 
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Samaria and Jndma. And just as Christ onae left his uatiTO country and W to 
E-ypt so the Buddha is said by naUve authorities to hare paid a couple of visit 
to Ceylon; but the statement is someivhat mythical. The date of “ Bu^^^ 
is considered to be the sixth century before Christ. It would appear that he to 
to his eightieth year, and the time of his death is given by scholars as about 177 B.O 
After having exercised the thirty pdramifds, (i.e., the Ten 
them divided into three degrees, see page 14, Note 1), in antenor bnths, the Bodhi- 
sattva destined to become an omniscient Buddha was horn in the ^hifa heaven. 

At the request of the deities, urging him to release mankind, he made, before giving 
his assent five examinations : (1) of the time of his appearance, (2) of the continent 
Tthe country, (4) o-- — 

BuddhaT’arfborn oTthe contment of India in the Middle counfay 

SyMo ?) ; that the Buddhas are bom either in the Brlhman or warrior casfa , 

(ffaterhein.-at the time held in higher estimation, ho rcmlvcd upon beconims 
the latter uwuq tlm ^?lkva clan m Kapilavastu; 

‘X-salVAra^Mah^ 

surrounded by tbcs > . . For it was on the 

that ho died, “ Festival (tho full-moon day of Jshdilha) in Kapilavaatu 

Shi “dTram“ -w how the Bodhisattva-who in the 

thatMahamay oa Gold Hill in tho Himalaya Mountains— 

''“‘’'"alheiTtaftomlhe north, and seemed to enter her womb. When the Queen 
approached her ^ summoned sixty-four eminent 

n M C“tnte “preterT of dreams, who declared that she had conceived a son 
Brahmans, P Tjnivcrsal Monarch or a Buddha, “ who wiU roll hack 

destined to ecome e ^orld" Now the instant that tho Bodhisattva 

wrImeivedTtho womh of his mother, all tho ten thousand worlds suddenly 
r^ked quivered and shook. And the thirty-two prpgnos ics appeared as follows 
Tillioasurablo light spread through tho thousand worlds; tho blmd recovered 
their si-ht, as if from desire to see this bis glory ; tho deaf received their hearing , 
ho dumb talked; tho hnnchhacked became straight of body; the lame recovered 
newer to walk; all those in bends were freed from their hen^ and chains ; the 
tos went out in all -the hells; the hunger and thirst of the Manes was stiUed ; 


•: ; ~r~ *,.^,1 nnoa tb« A»rfa*r«iUf4o or Introduction to tho cnnonlcal 

• The loUowins >nt^ ntiS.P*tl>tlTe la /IBIT— 18911 edited by V. lacsbCIl, T. W. Bbjs Daiida, UtiddhUt 

Ja/jin. ttycther U xnTrdiuUiuyn^. Cambridge, Mass., 1896. pages 

Birtk Stonti, Londco, IbsW. pages i av*,**. 

35—83. , . . > *!.« riadvdintaJUn as ioUows It lies in tbe middle, on tbia side of the 

» The Mlddlo country U defined ^ *ho jr^ and beyond that the border districts. It lies m tbe 

to»a KajaogaU on the cast, beyond llUeaia^e 

middle, on this side of the rlrer 8 til*l»T»b» ^jnihTbejond which are the border diatneta. It lies m tbe 

middle,ontbii»idooltho to^ betake? Ua west, beyond which arc the border dittricta. Uliea 

Slddle, on ibii aide of the Erlbman cal to^ T h &»» « i „J*rth,\eyond which are the border dialricti. It 
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'wild aaimaU lost their timidity: diseases ceased among men; all mortals became 
mild-apoken; horses neighed and elephants trumpeted in a manner sweet to the 
eat; all musical instruments gave forth theic sounds without being played upon; 
bracelets and other ornaments jingled; in all quarters of tho heavens the weather 
hecamo fair; a mild, cool bteezo began to blow, very refreshing to med; rain fell 
out of season^; water burst forth from tho earth and flowed in streams; tho birds 
ceased flying through tho air; the rivers cheeked their flowing; in tho mighty ocean 
the water became smooth; the ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of 
the five different colours; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and those that 
grow in the water; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial music was heard to 
play in tho sky; and the whole ten thousand worlds became one mass of garlands of 
the utmost possible magnificence, with waving chauria, and saturated with tho 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of flowers sent rrbirling 
through the air, or a closely woven wreath, or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 

Prom the time tho Dodhisattva was thus conceived, four celestials with swords 
in their hands kept guard, to ward off all harm from both tho Future Buddha and 
his mother, When tho time of her confinement drew near, Mahdmdyi grew desirous 
of going home to her relatives, and said to King Suddbodana ' “ Sire, I should like to 
visit my kinsfolk in their city Dev a da ha.” ” So be it,” said the king ; and from 
Kapilavastu to the city of Devadaha he had tho road made oven, and garnished it 
with plantain-trees set in pots and with banners and streamers ; and, seating tho 
queen in a golden palanquin borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away 
in great pomp. Now between tbe two cities, and belonging to the* inhabitants of 
both, was a pleasure-grove of sdt trees, called Lumbinl grove. And at this 
particular time this grove was one mass of flowers from tho ground to the topmost 
branches, while amongst the branches and flowers hummed swarms of bees of the 
five different colours, and flocks of various birds flow about warbling sweetly. 
Throughout the whole of tbe Lumbinl grove the scone resembled tho Chittalatu 
grove in Indra’s paradise, or tho magnificently decorated banqueting pavilion of 
some potent king. "When the queen beheld it, she became desirous of disporting 
herself therein, and the’ courtiers therefore took her into it. And going to tho foot 
of the monarch adl tree of the grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branches. 
And the Ba,l-tree branch, like the tip of a tender reed, bent itself down within reach 
of the queen’ s hand. Then she stretched out her hand, and seized hold of the branch, 
and immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the people hung a curtain' 
about her, and retired. So her delivery took place while she was standing up, 2 and 
keeping fast hold of the sai-tree branch. At that very moment came four pure- 
minded Maha-Brahma gods bearing a golden net, and, receiving tho Future Buddha 


• At present the month lehidha. In which tbe coneeption took place, falls In the rainy season, 

no.lh'vlSj “ '■»«»"» ■!« •< 

" ““ ,» 


and then bring, forth while standing np. This >s • chancUnsUe of the mother of a BoithlBattrk.^ ^ fflonths. 
The Balvtaeiifaro says that tho child was bora from the ught side of bis mother. 
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on this golden net, they placed him before his mother and said; “Ecjoice, oh Queen! 

A mighty son bas been born to you, * 

Other mortals on issuin- from the maternal womb are smeared with disapeeable 
impnr?matter; hut not so the Euture Buddha. He issued from h;s other’s womb 
like a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man coming down a stair 
stretoUn- out both hands and both feet, unsmeared by any impurity from his 
mother’s womb and flashing pure and spotless like a jewel thrown upon a garment 
of Benares brocade. Notwithstanding this, for tho sake of honouring the Suture 
Buddha and his mother, there came two streams of water from the sky, and refreshed 
ji • iftro nrifl his mother. Then tho Brahma celestials, after receiving him 
on° their ’"Olden net, delivered him to the four guardian gods of the quarters, who 
J from their bands on a rug which was made of the skins of black 
received bun occasions ; and the 

deliW “men who received him on a coil of fine cloth: and 
?rmen let him out of their hands on the ground, where ho stood and faced the east, 
mu r before him lay nuiny thousands of worlds like a great open court; and in 
ttor’-ods and mem making ofTerings to him of perfumes, garlands and ,on^ere 
savin’"-- Great Being ! There is none your equal, much less your superior. When 
he had in to manner surveyed the four cardinal points, and he four intermediate 
and the zenith, and the nadir, in short, all the ten directions in order, and had 
ones, and the e ’,. j, the best direction,” and strode . 

nowhere diseovere f„Uowed byJIahil-Brahma holding over him the white 
forward ^ divinities having the other symbols 

umbrella, S u y b^ ^it,j 

of royalty m tbe ^;Mnrv be'>inmn'»*--“ Tho foremost am I in all tbo 

warll"“ th^the habitants of boih iflties to°ok the Bodhisattva, and carried him 

to Bodhisattva was bora in the Lumbinl Grove there also 

• to existence Tahodhard (also called Bimbd, Gopd or Yahovati) 

H rlother of (the Buddha’s soul a a h u 1 a, 0 h a n d a the courtier, K U o d a y i n 
« Her K a n t h a k a the king of horses, and A. n a n d a (tho Buddha’s cousin) ; 

same ’time ;pruds into existence the great Bo dhi Tree and the four treasure 
vases Northern sources name as born at the same time_ four kings, who play a 
promiuent part in the history of the Buddha, sir. B i m b i s d r a, P r a a e n a j 1 1, 

PradyotaaudHdayana. . , . . • • i, a r,, 

The birth of the Bodhisattva caused great rejoicing in tho heaven of the 
thittv three gods, ” because to king Suddhodana in Kapilavastu had been horn a son 
who shall sit at the foot of tho Bodhi Tree and become a Buddha, and cause the 
Wheel of the Doctrine to roll.” The seer Ed lad ova la (aims A s 1 1 a)-an 
intimate friend of king Suddhodana-who happened to witness those rejoicmgs and 
on inquiry was informed of the happy event, descended from the world of the gods 
in haste and entered the palace of the ling ; and having seated himself on the seat 
assigned to him he said-” Great 'king, I hear that a son has been born to you. I 
would like to see him.” Then the king had the prince magnifleently dressed and 
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brought m and carried up to do rereronco to tho venerable ascetic But the feet 
the Buture Buddha turned and planted themselves in tho matted locXs of t 
ascetic For in that birth there was no ono worthy of tho Bodhisaltva s rcvorenc 
“and if these ignorant people had succeeded in causing the Tuturo Buddha 
bow, the head of tho ascetio would ha>o split in seven pieces' “It is not me 
that I compass my own death,” thought the ascetic, and rose from his scat, and 
with joined hands did roverenca to the Bodhisattva And when tho Ling had 
seen this wonder, he also did reverence to his son Noting on tho body all tho lucLj 
marks and characteristics the sage prophetically foresaw that the child one day 
would become a Buddha, but that ho himself would dio before that time This 
afflicted him and he wept In order to secure to one of his relatives tho blessing ho 
was to bo deorived of, he went to his sister s son, N d 1 a L a and said to the lad “ My 
child, a son has been horn in the family of Suddhodana the king, who is the coming 
Buddha , thirty-five years from now he will become a Buddba, and you will have an 
opportunity of seeing him B^tiro from this world this very day ’ Although 
belonging to a family possessing eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure 
NMaka took up the life of a sronioMa, heard afterwards tho Master, entered the 
Order, reached Arhatship and finally mrtaMa (extinction) Five days after the birth 
of the Bodhisattva, the rite of choosing a name for him was performed, and after 
bathing his head, he received the name ofStddh&>rth3orSarvdrthasiddha 
They prepared the royal palace by anointing it with four kinds of perfumes and by 
scattering blossoms and flowers, fivo sorts in alL And making some porridge of 
whole lice grains boiled in milk, they invited one hundred and eight Brdbmans, men 
who had mastered the three Vedas And having seated these Britbmans in the royal 
palace and fed them with delicate food and showed them every attention, they asked 
them to observe the marks and charactensiics of the Bodhisattva s person and to 
prophesy his future destiny Among these BrJhmans were eight renowned sooth- 
sayers, being the same who had interpreted the dream of the night of the conception 
Seven of these raised two fingers each , and gave a double interpretation saying, “ If 
a man possessing such marks and characteristics continue in the household life, he 
becomes a Universal Monarch, if he retire from tho world, ho becomes a Buddha 
And then they set forth all the glory of a Universal Monarch But the youngest of 
them all, a youth whose clan name was Kaundinya, raised only one finger and 
gave but a single interpretation, saying “ There is here naught to make him stay 
m the household life He will most Undoubtedly become a Buddha and remove the 
veil of Ignorance and folly from the world ’ For, this Haundmya was one who bad 
made an earnest wish under former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence 
Therefore it was that he outstripped the other seven m knowledge and saw hut one 
future, inasmuch as a person possessed of such marks and characteristics would 
never stay -in the household life hut would undoubtedly become a Buddha So he 
raised only one finger, and gave that interpretation This Brahman Kaundinya was 
the very samo who afterwards took the vows and became then chief of the Band of 
Five Bldcrs (Fafichavaggiya) 

The king anxious to prevent his son from forsaking the world, asked what 
would mo-ve tho Prince to flee from worldly enjoyments The answer was— “ Four 
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ominous signs: a decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, Md a monk.” 

•• From this time forth," said the king, “ let no such persons ho ^ owed to come ne« 
mv son It w ill never do for my son to become a Buddha. What I wish to see 
mv son oaercising sovereign rule and authority over tho four great continents and 
the two thousand attendant isles, and walking through tho heavens surrounded by a 
retinue ttoty-si^ leagues in eireumfereneo.” And when ho had so spoken, ho 
placed -uards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of tho four directions 

followk and surrounded by monks of the warrior caste ; and if he becomes a king, 
by nobles of the warrior caste.” 

Whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Bodhisattva is like “Z 

a temX and can never ho occupied or used again, therefore it wrm that MahimSy , 
tho mother of the Buture Buddha, died when he was seven days old, and was reborn 
in tho Tnshita heaven. 

And the king procured nurses for tho Bodhisattva, women of fine figure and 
free ftm III hlemish And so tho future Buddha grew up under tho festering eaio 

ofL2tandslep.mether. MahA-FrajApatl Gauta^ 

immense retinue and in groat splendonr. 

•Kr„„ AO 1 certain day tho king celebrated tho Sowing Bestival. On that day 
tho people used to decorate tho whole city, so that it looked like a palace of the 

^ds - and aU tho slaves and other servants would put on now garments and, perfu^^ 

® a ’ !rl!nded they would assemhlo together at tho king's palace where a thousand 
’yS for tho royal ploughing. On this oc^ion there wore one 
? and ei"ht ploughs, all save one ornamented with silver, as were also the 

reins for the oaen and tho cross-bars of tho ploughs. But the plough that was held 
hvTh Ung was ornamented with red gold as also the horns, ho reins and goads to 
to oxen And to king issued forth with a large retmue. taking his son along wi h 
hto And in tho field where the ploughing waste ho done was a sohtary rose-apple 
tree rUmenia jambu) of thick foliage and dense shade. Xindorneath this tree the 
kinv had a couch placed for the young prmcq and spread over his head a canopy that 
was“8tudded with golden stars ; and ho surrounded him with a screen and appointed 
those that should watch by him; and then, decked with all his ornamenfa and 
surrounded by his ehurtiers. ho proceeded to tho place where they were to plough 
On arriving there, the king took the golden plough, and the courtiers took the (1071 
silver ploughs and tho farmers tho other ploughs ; and then all ploughed toward and 
backward The king went from tho hither side to tho farther side and from the farther 
side hack a-ain: and the pomp and tho magnilicenoe of the festival was at its cUmax. 
Now the nmses who were sitting about tho Bodhisattva camo out from behind the 
screen to behold the royal magnificence. And the prince, looking hither and thither 
and seeing no one, arose in haste and sat down cross-legged, and. mastering his 
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inspirations and expirations, entered on tbe first trance ^ The nurses delayed a little, 
being detained by tbe abundance of good things to cat And tho shadows of tho 
other trees passed over to tho east, but the ehadow of tho jambu-treo remained steadily 
circular Suddenly the nurses remembered that they had left their young master 
alone, and, raising the screen, they entered and saw the Bodhisattva sitting cross- 
legged on the couch and also noticed tho miracle of tho shadow Then they went 
and announced the miracle to tho king, who came m all baste and prostrated himself 
before bis son, saying— “ This, dear child, is my second obeisance ’ 

On reaching the age of sixteen years. Prince SiddbSrtha was married to 
TatodharS, the daughter of S u p r a b u d d h a, bis own cousin And the king 
built three palaces for them suited to the three seasons — one of nine, another of 
seven, and another of five stones And he provided liira with forty thousand dancing 
girls And tho Puturo Buddha, with his gaily dressed dancers, was like a god 
surrounded by hosts of nymphs, and attended by musical instruments that sounded 
of themselves , he lived as the seasons changed, in each of these three palaces 

Now while he was thus enjoying great splendour, one day there arose the 
following discussion among his relatives — “Siddhirtba is wholly given up to 
pleasure and is not trairung himself in any manly art "What could he do if war 
were to occur ^ The king seat for the Princo and said “ Jlly child, your relatives 
are saying that you are not training yourself, but are wholly given up to pleasure 
Now what do you think we had best do ’ “ Sire, I do not need to tram myself 

Let the crier go about the city, beating tbe drum, to announce that I will show my 
proficiency to my relatives on the seventh day from now " The king did so And 
the Bodhisattva assembled together bowmen that could shoot like lightning and at 
a hair’s breadth and in the midst of tho populace, and before his kinsfolk, ho 
exhibited a twelvefold skill such as none of the other bowmen could e^ual So the 
assembly of hia kinsfolk doubted him no longer 

Time passed on, and the Bodhisattva lived in luxury and all kinds ot 
enjoyments On a certain day the Prince ascended his sumptuous and elegant chariot, 
drawn by four State horses of tho Sindh breed, as white as the petals of the white 
lotus, and drove with his charioteer Chanda to tho park The gods, knowin" that 
the time was approaching when he would attain supremo enlightenment, resolved 
to show him tho four ominous sights One among tho gods assumed the form of an 
old decrepit man, broken-toothed, gray haired, crooked and bent of body, leaning on 
a staff, and trembling The Prince asked Chanda ” Pray, friend, who is tins man ^ ’ 
And when he had heard the answer, ho said “ Shame on birth, since to every one 
that 13 born old age must come "With emotions in his mind, the Prince quickly 
returned home, and the king on being informed of the reason of that speedy return, 
felt his anxiety increase, and doubled the guards surrounding the palace On another 
day tho Prince saw, under tho same circumstances, a sick man produced by tbe power 
of tho gods lie put the same question, and, on hearing tho answer, turned back in 
agitation The king multiplied tho means of enjoyments for his son and a^ain 


trwti “Pl**®* “ He wkoMoUtM liUiwclt from seosnal plcasore and Uemerllorlong 
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doubled tbo guards. Some time after tlio Bodhisattva, wbeu drmng to the gardens, 
met uith a corpse fasbioued by tbo gods. The answer given by bis charioteer 
moved him more than ever ; quickly bo returned to the palace, and the king redoubled 
bis precautions. On a fourth occasion, tbo Bodbisattva on bis drive to the park 
saw by tbo instrumentality of tbo gods a monk, carefully and decently clad. He 
asked bis ebarioteer “Pray, who is this man?" Altbbugh there was no Buddhd 
in the world, and tbo charioteer bad no knowledge of either monks or their good 
qualities, yet by the power of tbo gods bo was inspired to say, “ Sire, this is one 
who has retired from tbo world;” and bo thereupon proceeded to sound the praises 
of retirement from the world. The thoughtof retiring from tbo world was a pleasing 
one to the Future Buddha, and this day bo went on until he came to the park. 
When ho had disported himself there throughout tbo day, and had bathed in the 
royal pleasure-tank, he went at sun-set and sat down on the royal resting-stono 
with the intention of adorning himself. At that instant the throne on which 
Sakra was sitting grew hot, a certain foreboding of danger to his dominion. 
Conceiving that the BodUisattva at midnight of that very day would leave the 
palace and carry out tho Great Benunciation, ho ordered Vi&vakarman to 
go to the gardens and adorn Siddhirtha with heavenly attire. By his superhuman 
power, ViSvakarman camo into tbo presence of tbe Prince, and disposed in a divine 
manner tbo fold of tbe latter's turban-eloth like a circlet of precious stones. 
Thus adorned with great richness, tbe Bodhisattva mounted his superbly-decorated 
chariot.* At this juncture be received the message that Ya'sodhara had boon 
delivered of a son, on beating which he said, “An impediment (rd-hila) baa been 
born; a fetter lias been born.” Hence tho name of Rdbula was given to tbe child 
by tbe order of ^uddhodana. 

But tbe future Buddha in bis splendid chariot entered the city with a pomp 
and magnificence of glory that enraptured all minds. At tho same moment KisS- 
Gautaml, a virgin of tbe warrior caste, ascended to tbe roof of her palace, and beheld 
tbe beauty and majesty of tbo Future Buddha as ho circumambulated tbe city; and 
in her pleasure and satisfaction at tbe sight she burst forth into this song of joy ; — 

* Quite happn now that mulhtr ti. 

Quite happy now that /aiher te, 

Quite happy now Utai tioman ts, 

TTAo otene the lord to ylonom. 


On bearing this tbe Future Buddha thought, “In beholding a handsome figure 
tbe heart of a mothep attains Nirvana, the heart of a father attains Nirv3.na, the 
heart of a wife attains Nirviija. This is what she says. But wherein does Nirvina 
consist?” And to him, whose mind was already averse to passion, tbo answer came, 
“ "WTien tbe fire of lust is extinct, that is Nirvina ; when the fires of hatred and 
infatuation are extinct, that is NirvAaa: when pride, false belief, and all other 
passions and torments are extinct, that is Nirvana. She has taught me a good lesson. 
Certainly, Nirvana is what I am looking for. It behoves me this very day to quit 
the household life and to retire from the world in quest of Nirv^Ua.^ I will send 


» The term rendered by ‘'happy" in Kis4 Gaatamie stanza is miivta, and NirTlpa is synooymopg with aMuti 
CnirrftliJ. The Future Unddha therefore pens when he pretends that the lady was nsing tiibluU for mliuti and 


was urging him to Nlnlpa 
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this lady a teacher s fee ’ And loosening from his nock a pearl nechlaco worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, he sent it to Kis\ Gautaml And great was her 
satisfaction at this, for she thought “Prince Siddh^rtha has fallen mlo\o viith me 
and sent me a present 

The Bodhisattva entered his palace m great splendour and lay on his couch ot 
state And richly dressed women skilled m all manner of dance and song, and 
beautiful as celestial nymphs gathered around him with all kinds of musical 
instruments, and with dance, song and music the) endeavoured to please him But 
the Prince s aversion to passion did not allow him to take pleasure m tho spectacle, 
and he fell into a brief slumber And tho women exclaiming ‘ he for whoso sake 
wo should perform has fallen asleep, of what use is it to weary ourselves any 
longer"* threw down their various instruments on the ground and lay down 
And the lamps fed with sweet smelling oil continued to burn And the Tuturo 
Buddha awoke, and seating himself cross legged on tho couch, perceived these women 
lying asleep, with their musical instruments scattered about them on tho floor, some 
with their bodies wet with trickling phlegm and spittle some grinding their teeth 
and muttering and talking in their sleep, some with tlieir mouths open, and some 
with their dress fallen apart so as pbmly to disclose their loathsome nakedness 
This great alteration in their appearance still further increased his aversion for 
sensual pleasures To him that magnificent apartment, as splendid as the palace of 
^akra, began to seem hke a cemetery filled with dead bodies impaled and left to 
lot , and the three modes of existence appeared hke houses all ablaze And breathing 
forth the solemn utterance ‘ bow oppressive and stifling is it all ’ ’ his mmd turned 
ardently to retiring from the world “It behoves me to go forth on the Great 
Renunciation (ahhumllramana) very day, said he and arose from his couch, 
called his charioteer and gave orders to saddle his horse While Chanda was 
saddling the steed Kanthaka, the Bodhisattva went to the room of Rahula’s mother 
He opened the door and saw Ta&odhara sleeping with one of her hands upon the 
head of the child I’eating that her awakening would be an obstacle to his going 
away, he silently left the palace As soon os he came out he went to his gigantic 
white courser, bestrode it, and ordered Chanda to take hold of its tail and so arrived 
at midmght at the great gate of the citv The king, u order that the Prince should 
not at any time go out of the city without his knowledge, had caused each of the two 
leaves of tho gate to be made so heavy as to need a thousand men to move it But 
the Bodhisattva had a vigour and strength that was equal, when reckoned in elephant- 
power, to the strength of ten thousand elephants and reckoned m man power, to 
tho strength of a hundred thousand milbou men But the city gate was opened by 
the power of the guardian divinity that inhabited it and so the Bodhisattva escaped 
At that moment J/ara^ ‘the Evil One appeared in the air, with the intention 
to prevent the Bodhisattva to become a Buddha, by promising him in a week 
the dignity of a TJmversal Ifonarch But the Prince, not aiming at worldly 
sovereignty, remained deaf to the Tempter who, baffled in hia design maliciously 
followed him, like an ever-present shadow, ever oa the watch for an opportunity 


' Tbe iinddli ,ti lecogn 
approaches (he Dearest to oai 


96 DO real derll Uira the raler o£ the s zth ond highest heaven of seusnal pleasnre,. 
batao Ue staada for the pleasii.es of scDse and hence a the Bnddha a natural euemj 
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Then the Tuture Buddha, casing away with indifference a universal sovereignty 
already in hia grasp, departed from the city in great splendour on the fuU-moon 
day of Ashadha, when the moon was in Xibra At a short distance from the city 
he turned his face and gazed upon it, and indicated in that place the spot for the 
“ shrine of Kanthaha s return ’* Then be turned Kanthal^a in the direcbon m which 
he meant to go and proceeded ou his way in great pomp and exceeding gloiy, a host 
of deities attending him with lighted torches and doing him homage with heavenly 
perfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder and incense And the sky was as full tjf 
coral flowers as it is of pouring water at the height of the ramy season Celestial 
choruses were heard, and on every side bands of music played it was as when the 
storm-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the oeean roars agamst the Tugandhara 
rocks Advancing in this glory, the Bodhisattva in one night passed through three 
kingdoms, and at the end of thirty yo janas he came to the river A n o m d ( ‘Illus- 
trious ”) He sprung with his steed over the river, dismounted, and standing on the 
sandy beach that stretched away like a sheet of silver, said to Chanda Take these 
ornaments and Ennthaka, and go home I am about to retire from the world ” 
Thereupon the Bodhisattva thought, “These long locks of mine are not suited to 
a monk, but there is no one flt to cut the hair of a Tuture Buddha Therefore 
I will cut them off myself with my sword ” Ancbgraspmg a scimitar with his right 
hand, he seized his top knot with his left hand and cut it off together with the 
diadem His hair thus became two finger-breadths in length, and, curling to the 
right, lay close to bis head As long as ho lived it remained of that length, and the 
beard was proportionate , and never again did he have to cut either hair or beard 
Then seizing hold of his hair and diadem, ho threw them into the air, saying “If 
I am to become a Buddha, let them stay m the sky, but if not, let them fall to tho 
ground ” The tuft of hair and jewelled turban went up and remained suspended 
in the sky, where Sakra received it in an appropriate jewelled casket, and established 
it in tho heaven of tho thirty-tbreo gods as Che ''Shrino of the Biadem" Again 
tho Tuturo BuddUa^Uougbt ‘ These garments of mine, made of Benares cloth, are 
not suited to a monk At that moment the Jlahd-Brahma god, Ghatlkira, who 

had been a friend of his in the time of Buddha kdhyapa, provided him with 
tho eight requisites of a monk, viz , tho tnrcc robes, the alms bowl, the razor, needle 
the bell and water-strainer TVhen the Bodhisattva had put on this most excellent 
vesture, tho symbol ot saiutship and of retirement from the world, he hade Chandn 
to go back to Kapilavastu with the salutations to his parents And the cliarioteet 
did obeisance to tho Bodhisattva, and, keeping his right sido towards him, ho departed 
but the horse Kanthaka, being unable to bear bis grief, died of a broken heart, anti 
u as reborn in the heaven of the thirty-three as the god Kanthaki 

Tho Bodhisattva, having thus entered upon the life of a recluse, spent a week 
in the mango grove of AnjipJ.ya in the joy of having retired from the world 
Thence ho travelled in one day on foot t oR^jagrih a, the capital of ilagadha, 4 
distance of thirty yojams and, entering the citj, he begged for food from house to 
house without passing anj by By the beauty of the Tuture Buddha tho whole city 
was thrown into a state of commotion, ami the king, Seniya Bim bis ira, 
observing the Great ilan from tho roof of Uis palace, ordered his 
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servants to go and ascertain the nature of the stranger The men found the 
Bodhisattva, who, after having collected sufficient food, had left the city by the same 
"ate he had, entered, sitting dovm with hia face to the east in the shade of the 
P d n d a V a Bock, and eating, not n ithout an effort, his coarse meal 1 hen the king s 
men returned and announced what they had seen And the king, on hearing tho 
report of the messengers issued hastily from the city, and approaching the ]5odhisattva, 
and being pleased with hia deportment, bo tendered him all hia kingly glory 
“ Great king,” replied the Puture Buddha " I do not seek for the gratification of my 
senses or my passions, hut have retired from the world for the sake of the supreme 
and absolute enlightenment ’ “Venly, said the king when his repeated offers 
had all been refused “ you are sure to become a Buddha, hut when that happens 
your first journey must he to my kingdom ’ Then the Bodhisattva, having made 
tho required promise, proceeded on his way , and coming to Al&ra Killdma and 
TJ d d a k a, disciple of B a m a, two renowned teachers of philosophy, he acquired 
from them the eight stages of ecstatic meditation CsamdpaittJ But becoming 
convinced that they did not lead to enlightenment he ceased to practice them And 
being desirous of making the Great Struggle Onakdpadhana), so as to show the world 
of gods and men his fortitude and heroism, he went to U r u v 1 1 v d And saying, 
“ truly, delightful 13 this spot enchanting this grove of trees, and this silvery river 
flows by, easy of approach and delightful, and there is a village near by m which to 
beg Truly there is here everything necessary for a youth of good family who as 
desirous of struggling, ho there took up his abode, and began the Great Struggle 
Now it came to pass that those five persons, Elaundiny a and the others, who, since 
their retirement from tho world, were wandering about for alms through villages, 
market-towns and royal cities, here met with the Bodhisattva, and resolved to stay 
with him, persuaded as they were that cro long he would become a Buddha Afte? 
SIX years of exertion, tho Bodhisattva resolved to practice the most profound 
meditation (dhydna) and to perform the most rigid austerities, such os living on ono 
sesamum seed or on one gram of nee a day By carrying his fasting to excess, his 
body became emaciated to tho last degree and lost its goldca colour ^nd became black 
Ono day, when he was deep in a trance of suppressed breathing, ho was attacked by 
violent pains and fell senseless to the ground Some gods said ‘ the monk Gautama 
13 dead others, however, remarked “ this is a practice of tho Arhats ’ And indeed, 
not long afterwards tho Bodhisattva recovered his consciousness and stood up As 
he pcrccned that mortification was not tho way to enlightenment, he went begging 
through villages and market towns for ordinary material food, and lived upon it 
This caused * tho hand of five priests to lose faith in him, hence they took their 
howls and robes and left the Great kfan, and going eighteen t/cjancs off they entered 
llishipatana mthc Deer-park near Benares 

At that time there lived in Uruvilvd a girl named Sujdti, tho chieftains 
daughter On tho full-moon day of Vai^kha, full six jears after tho Bodhisattva 
commenced his austerities, sho rose up early in the morning to mako an offering to 
a certain banyan-tree, and gave orders to milk the eight cows Seeing many 
miracles, she joyfully sent her slavc-girl PCtruA to get everything ready under 
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the holy tree Now that night the Future Buddha had five great dreams, and on 
considering their meaning, he came to the conclusion that undoubtedly this very 
day he would become a Buddha And when night was over, and he had cared for 
his person, he came early in the morning to that tree, to await the hour to go 
begging And when he sat down he lUumcd the whole tree with his radiance 
Then Pdrnd came and saw the Bodhisattva sitting at the foot of the tree, contem- 
plating the eastern quarter of the world And when sho beheld tho radiance from 
Ins body lighting up the whole tree with soldcn colour, she became greatly excited, 
and ran away in great haste and told SujilA of tho matter When Sujdti heard this 
news, she was overjoyed, and after pouring milk-nco in a golden dish worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, she went to the tree and presented it to tho 
Future Buddha The earthenware bowl, which he had kept so long and which had 
been siveu him hy Ghatikaca, at that instant disappeared Tho Bodhisattva rose 
from hia seat and walked round the tree with his right sido towards it, and taking 
the dish, ho proceeded to tho banks of tho river Nairaujart and descended into 
its water, just as many thousands of Bodhisatt%a3 before him had descended on tho 
day of their complete enlightenment The spot where he bathed is now a placo of 
pilgrimage named Suppati{thita (“wcU-established’). and hero ho deposited 
the dish on tho bank before aesceadmg into tbo water After bathing ho dressed 
himself in that garb of saintabip which bad been tho dress of many hundreds of 
thousands of Future Buddhas before him, and sitting down with his face to tho cast, 
he made the whole of the thick, sweet milk-rico into forty-mno peileta of tho sizo of 
the fruit of tbo single-seeded palmyra-tree, and ate it And ho took no further 
nourishment until the end ot tho seven weeks or fort) -nine days, which ho spent on 
the throne of wisdom, after ho had become a Buddha When he had consumed tho 
milk-nce, he took the golden dish, and saying “If I am to succeed in becoming a 
Buddha to-day, let this dish go up-stream, but if not let it go down-stream," ho 
throw it into tho water And, lo, it ucut up to a great distance, when it sank down 
to tho palace of the N 'Iga-king K31a and hit against tbo dishes that had been 
used by tho last threo Buddhas, and took its place at tho end of tbo row. Then the 
Future Buddha took his noon-day rest on tho banks of tho river m a grove of s^l 
trees m full bloom And at nightfall, at tUo limo tho flowers droop on their stalks, 
ho roio up hko a hon u hen ho hcstiw himself, and went towards tho B o d h i-trco, 
along a road which the gods had decked Tho snakes, tho fairies, tho birds and other 
classes of beings did bun homage with celestial perfumes, flowers and other olTcrings, 
and celestial choruses poured forth heavenly music so that tho ten thousand worlds 
wore filled with these perfumes, garlands aud shouts of acclaim Just then there 
tamo from tho opposite direction a grass-cutter, named SottUiya, and when ho 
saw the Great jLin, that he was a holy man, Uo gavo him eight handfuls of grass 
Ho accepted the otfcriag, took a surrey of tho quarters, and walking round tho treo 
with his right side towards it, ho came to the eastern side and faced tho west It is 
on tho eastern side of their Bodhi-trees that all the Buddhas haie sat cross-legged, 
and that side neither trembles nor quakes Then tho Great Man, saying to himself 
“this IS the immoTable spot on which all tho Buddhas have planted themselves 1 

Jk 
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Tins IS tlio place for destroying passion's net,' took hold of his handful of grass by 
one end and shook it out there And the blades of grass formed themselves into a 
seat fourteen cubits long, of such symmetry of shape as not oven the most skilful 
pamter or carver could design Then the Bodhisattva turned bis back to the trunk 
of tho Bodhi-tree and faced the east Andmakmg the mighty resolution “let my 
skin and sinews and bones become dry, and let all the flesh and blood in my body 
dry up ’ But never from this seat will I stir, until I have attained tho supremo and 
absolute wisdom ' ’ he sat down cross-legged in an uncom|uerable position, from which 
not oven the descent of a hundred thunderbolts at once could have dislodged him 
It was at this point that Mara exclaiming, “ Prince Siddhirtha is desirous of passing 
beyond my control, but I will never allow it' summoned his army to do battle 
Himself mounted on the elephant Ginmekhala (“girded with mountains’) 
led the attack, which was so dreadful that the gods attending the Bodhisattva 
were seized with terror and fled The Great Man alone remained undaunted, 
putting his trust into the Ten Perfections (pdiamtUU)'^ Thereupon Mira caused 
violent winds to blow, followed by a great rain-storm, showers of rocks, weapons, 
live coala, hot ashes, sand, mud and darkness All in vain Seeing all his attempts 
baffled, the Picnd approached the Great Alan and summoned him to vacate Uis seat 
“M&ta, ’ was the reply, “you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any of their 
three grades, nor hnve you made tho five great donations,^ nor have you striven, Cat 
knowledge, nor for the welfare of the world, nor for enlightenment This seat does 
not belong to you, but to me ’ Enraged at these words, AIAta hurled his diseus 
weapon at him, but tho Bodhisattva reflected on the Ten Perfections, and the discus 
changed into a canopy of flawees, aud remained suspended over lus head Then tho 
followers of Mira began hurling immense mountain-crags, but they were turned 
into wreaths of flowers, and then fell to the ground And the Great Man, after his 
assertion that the seat which Puturo Buddhas had always used on tho day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to bun, continued and said " MAra, who is witness 
to your having given donations?’ MAra pointed to his army, who with a roar 
like tho roar of an earthquake testified to their masters liberality In bis turn 
tho Pieud asked “ Siddbdrtha, who is witness to your having given donations ^ ’ 
Then the Bodhisattva called up the Earth to he hia witness, and she replied with 
such a roaring voice that tho hosts of Mara were discomfited, and tho elephant 
Ginmekhala fell down on his knees to do homago to tho Great Man And the 
followers of MAra fled in all directions, whereas the gods exultmgly shouted “ MAra 
13 defeated ' Princo Siddhartha has conquered ’ I<et us go to celebrate the victory ' ’ 
And tho Nagas and other celestial beings approached with perfumes, garlands and 
ointments in their hands to the throne of wisdom, chanting songs of victory 

It was before the sun had set that the Bodhisattva thus vanquished the army 
of MAra And then, while the Bodhi-tree in homage rained red coral-like sprigs 
upon lus priestly robes, he acquired in the first watch of the night tho knowledge 


ttemie. 01 eliUd oi -bUo ol loyU oI and limba («o 
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of bis preyious existences (p^rvanivdsaj, in the middle •sratch of the night the divine 
eye fdivyaohakshttsj, and in the last watch of the night his intellect fathomed the 
knowledge of the series of causes and effect, or dependent origination (prattiyasa- 
muipddaj. While he was musing on the twelve terms (niddna) of Dependent 
Origination^ forwards and hack, round and hack again, the ten thousand worlds 
quaked twelve times, so far as to their ocean boundaries. And when the Buddha, at 
the dawning of the day, had thus made the ten thousand worlds thunder with his 
attainment of omniscience, all these worlds became moat gloriously adorned. And 
when thus he had attained to omniscience, and was the centre of such unparalleled 
glory and homage, and as many prodigies were happening about him as at his birth, 
he breathed forth that solemn utterance which had never been omitted by any of 
the Buddhas ; — 

Th ough birth and rebirlh’t endkti round, 

Stoking t» tain, 1 ha&tcned on, 

To find vho framed ihit edifice. 

What initery / — 6ir/A tnce&eanily. 

0 builder i Vxe diocotcred thee / 

Thitfabno thou thalt nder rebuild I 
Thy rafters all are broken note. 

And pointed roof demolished Im I 
TMs muid has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desires. 


• TIic Bnddbfc’j ihocshts wmo as follows *’ On Ignorwo depends £i»rui« . ou Xarm depends conacionsneE*-’ 

oa contciosiness depend nsiaa nad lorm , «8 nuoe end Ions depend tbe eiz orgus of sense ■ on the six onrsns 

of sense depends coniset, on contact depends sensstlooi cn sensstioa depends desire | on desire denesda 
aicnt . on att*clinient depends existence . on existence depends Wtih, on birth depend old ase and death somow 
liBCBtallon, zaUerj, gnet and despair. Thns doe* tbi* entire agsregatioa et mttery erlae.” • e » >, 

- Bat on tbe coroplcto fading oot and cessation of Ijnoraaeo ce«ca Xama,* on the ccssaljon of XbRu ceo.^. 
consclouiincss, on tbe cessation of coasclonsness comb name and form, on the cessation of nairo and fora mm tt 
six orcans of sense , on the cessation of the sU o^ana of sense ceases contact , on the cessation of cmm. 

Bcnsallon , on the cessation of sensation ceases desue, on tb« cessation of desire ceases stUchaent on * 

of attachment ceases existence , on the cessation of «:dstcneo ceases birth j on the cessation of birth 

and death, sorrow, iaacnutloa. tnucfT, Rrief and dc*pslr< Thn* does this entire smeeation c.t * 

JfaAdrojt^a, opening scclloos, &tu^K(taniZ«>r,CbaptcrXXll) Chapter XVJJ), rj cease (tu 
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KSHEATAVATi, OR nAbHIKA, THE BIRTH-PLACE OP BHDEHA 
KBAKUCCHANEA 

It is a consmon opinion among the European savants that the Buddhas o? 
TathSgatas^ preceding &ikyamuni are mythical, the latter alone being historical 
That theory, whether true or false, is entirely opposed to the fixed dogma of historical 
Buddhism In the oldest system of it wo have cognizance of^ the Buddha of the 
present period had been preceded by twenty-four^ others Their names are — 
Dlpamkara, Konda5fia(Kaundinya), Mangala, Sumanas, Raivata. 
Sobhita, Anomadassi (Anavamadartin), Faduma (Fadma). 
Ndrada, Fadumuttara (Padmottara). Sumedha, Sujdta, Fiyadassin. 
(Friyadarlin) Atthadassin (Art hadar si n), Ehammadassin 
(Bharmadartin), Siddhattha (Siddhdrtha), Tissa, (Tishya), 
PhnB8a(Puahya), Vipa88in(Vipa8yiii), Sikkhitt(Sxkhin), Vessabhd 
(Vi^vahhtl), Kakusandha. or Kakutsanda (Krakucchanda), 
Kondgamana (Kanakamuni), andRassapa (Rdhyapa) According to 
the most authcntio record, the Baddhavamka, “ all these aforetime Buddhas wore 
tranquil and free from overy passion Like the many-nyed sun, they chased away 
the denso darkness and, having fiamed like fire-balls, became extinct with all tlicir 
tram’* Each of them has his peculiar hodht tree, c ^ , Elpamkara the or 

pippal-trcfl('i’w«« reUgiOsa), just as Gautama Buddha, ViLvabhd tho «dMreo (Shorea 
robtuiaj, Eakusandha the (Jcacta StrtsaJ, and Eondgamana tho 

(Faui glomerata) In fact tho bas-reliefs of the Bharliut Stflpa,® dating back as far 
as about 250 B C , show us the bodhi-trees of six out of the last seven Buddhas, viz ^ 
those of Yipassi, YessahhO, Eakusandha. Eoiidgamana, Kassapa, and ^dkyamum with 
the name of the respcctno Buddha engraved under each tree jRany of these 
Tath&gatas are also mentioned in tho writings of tho Northern schools of Buddhists,, 
hut not systematically, and lumped together with others of later invention Tho last 
seven Buddhas are common to tho North and the South, and are designated m Northern 
texts as tho Mdntuhi Buddhas Sometimes wo find that tho four last Buddhas, 
^)4kyamuni included, received special worship Just as there uere twenty-five 
Tath&gatas m tho past, so there will bo ten Buddhas in the future Tho Buddha of 
the next following period is Maitroja, orilottoyya, surnamed Ajita, at 
present still a Bodhisattva living m tho Tushita heaven “ All beings who give gifts, 
keep tho precepts keep fast-days, fulfil their religious duties, found shrines, plant 
satred fig trees, parks and groves, make bridges, clear the highwaj s, lake their stand 
m the precepts of Buddha and dig wells shall sco him ’ thus sa^s tho Jndgaiatamsa 
or the Buddlust “ Apocalypse 

* 'Hic tDrMlC{!<'l U>li ttnn Ilia tbit of tfa Airajk, poidblT {« he who hM arrirc I thtro 

(talr* or Uiii*) Im, 10 enoacIpoUoB, or Blfw/yo." ott Kara L r poi,c« €■’—&. 

' Ibera ora tbrea more CsddbM or Tsth^Btoa. Hi- TBohaqikBrOi UoUhatpharo, oaj S o r a o a ip 

^ b( tbtm pro}/betlc4 coacamisg lb* fulBre LB44batblp o< Oasiaioa DaJdba, tbc/ are ool taico 

‘Casalasbaai, rU or.aa »/ i/Urio/ {la.e« XXIX and XXX 
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All Tatlidgatas are alike, save in a few points of no importance ; they differ, 
for example, in size and in duration of life ; some are horn as Kshattriyas, others as 
Brahmans, eg. Kakusandha, Konagamana, and Kassapa. The Buddhas are never 
horn into a family of the peasant caste, or of the servile caste, ^dkyamuni, the 
Buddha of the present period, though by birth a Kshattriya, is by genius and conduct 
a Brabman. The Law proclaimed by all Tathagatas is likewise one and the same, 
and when it is stated that Gautama Buddha evolved the Law from within himself 
without the aid of a llaster, the meaning is that by-his intuition ho rediscovered 
the old truths which had been forgotten in the night of dark ages. The Buddhas are 
the highest spiritual beings ;*so the supreme Buddha has said himself repeatedly. 
Among the external characteristics of a Buddha the most remarkable are the thirty- 
two physical perfections (mahdpu.m&ha~lakshanas)t which he shares with Chakra- 
lartvig, Arhais and other eminent persons, and eighty secondary characteristics 
('nwMtyaiyajiaA' most of which are only insignificant modifications of the primary 
ones. Besides these marks, 216 mdngatga-lakahanas, or “ auspicious marks,” 108 on 
each foot, are attributed to the Buddha.^ It is a remarkable custom of all Buddhas 
that with their divine eye they survey the world six times every day. As something 
peculiar to Gautama Buddha, it is recorded that ho measured twclve''cubits, or as 
others have it, eighteen cubits in height. This tradition is somewhat c ounte nance d 
by the dimensions of his sacred footprint, iripdda, on tho Sumana or Adam Beak in 
Ceylon, described as a superficial hollow more than five feet long and two and a-half 
feet wide. 

' • The mental characteristics of a Buddha are divided into three categories, each 

of them comprising a certain sum of qualities,* vh. (1)' tho tea forces or powers 
(bales), (2) the eighteen peculiar properties (dvenika-dharmasj, and (S) tho four 
points of self-confidence or assurance ( vats&radyas). • 

The ten balasuret (1) the knowledge of wbat is fit or unfit; (2) of the necessary 
consequences of karma ; (3) of the right road leading to any end ; (4) of the elements ; 
(5) of tho different inclinations of beings; (6) of the relative powers of the organs; * 
(7) of all degrees of meditations and ecstasy, as well as of their power to purify and 
fortify the mind; (8) of remembering former births; (9) of descending into the 
mother’s womb and of the birth; (10) of removing moral corruption. On account 
of these powers a Buddha hears also the epithet of Ba&abala. 

The eighteen dicnika-dharmas, otherwise termed Buddha-dharmas, or qualities 
of a Buddha, are the following (1) tho seeing of all things past ; (2) of all things 
future; (3) of all things present; (4) propriety of actions of the body; (5) of speech; 
(0) of thought; (7) firmness of intenliou; (8) of memory; (9) ofsamddki, i.e. a state 
of most intense concentration and absorption ; (10) of energy ; (11) ©f emancipation ; 

(12) of wisdom; (13)*^ freedom from fickleness or wantonness; (14) from noisiness- 

(13) from confusedness; (16) from hastiness; (17) from heedlessuess ; and (18) frotn 
inconsidcratencss. 

The four taihdradyas arc:— (1) tho assurance of the Tathigata that ho has 
obtained omniscience ; (2) that he has &cc'd himself from sin ; (3) that ho knows the 
impediments to Ni^^Ana; and (4) that be has shown the right way to salvation. 


‘ For * roll description and eoutneration of tbete cbaiactcristJcs, ut Senart, d# nuddJut oarc ui. 

UarBOB/, ia M, page C22. ' ^ 
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Having surveyed the external and internal characteristics of a Buddha, the 
(luestion arises f “"What Und of a being is a Buddhal” The answer is given by the 
Lord himself. Once upon, a time the Brahman. D r o n. a, seeing the T>ord sitting at 
the foot of a tree, asked him ; ** Are you a Deva?” And the Lord answered : “lam 
not.” “Are you a Gandharva?” “I am not.” “Are you a Yaksha?” “I am 
not,” “Are you a man?” “ I am not a man.” On tho Brahman asking what then 
he might be, the answer was, “ know, oh Brdhman, that I am a Buddha.” Here the 
Buddha denies flatly and categorically that he is a man. Consequently, in all periods 
of the Buddhist creed the Buddha is only anthropomorphic, not a man what he may 
have been in pre-historic Buddhism, must be left to individual taste and fancy: it is 
no matter of science. 

It is quite in keeping .with Indian habits that the qualities and functions of such 
a Sublime ^ing as the Buddha are indicated by a host of epithets and titles, which 
more or less assume the character of proper nouns. The most common appellations, 
forming ample material for a complete Buddhology, are: — “All Pitiful, All-Seeing 
One Author of all Truth, Best of Men, Blessed Buddha, Blessed One, Chief of Men. 
Conqueror, Glorious One, Great Man, Great Elect, Great Hero, Great Sage, Great 
Teacher, Guiltless One, Happy One, Holy One. Leader of the AVorld, Light of the 
AVorld, Lord, Lord of all the World, Mighty Monk, Mighty Sage, Possessor of tho 
Ten Poxces, Tearless One, Radient One, Recipient of Offerings, Reverend Sir (hhaniej, * 
Saint, Seeing One, Supreme Buddha, Teacher of Gods and Men, Unrivalled, Victor, 
Victor in the Battle, Who came the good journey which led to Buddhahood, Who has 
fully accomplished the eight kinds of supernatural knowledge and the fifteen-holy 
practices, Who has arriveU at the knowledge of all truth, Who has made subject to 
him all mortal beings whether in^heaven or on earth, Who knows the Universe, 
Who knew all worlds, and Wise One.” ? 

According to the Budd/iaaaiHso, the Buddha Kakusandha or Hrakucchanda (i e 
“he who readily solves all doubts”) was born at Kshcmd o r Kshe mav a_t I 
' in the house of the Brdhman Agnidatta. The Chinese Buddhist monk Fa Hien,'^ 
who visited India between AD. 400 and 414, says in his y/'ovWs—” Going on 
south-east from the City of Srdvasti for twelve yojonas (about 90 miles) the travellers 
came to a town named Na« p_ei-kea [te. Ndbhikaj,® the birthplace of 

1 Jalaka, iionever, bai tbs' followms gloss **Jt Is 0QI7 s bcisaa being ihst caa succe 3 sl<ii:; ''Ub to be a 
Bndiba > a setpeat, 01 a biii, or a deity easaot wccestfaHy make tbe TTisb, 01 baman beings lb i» only one oi the 
male sex tbst can make the wisb , it aonid not be socces^nl ou the part of a aoman, or ol a esnuck. or of a neater, 
or oi » betmapbrodite Of men It la he and oo’y he, wbo is In a fit condition by the attainment of sainUbip in that 
same existence, that can sncccsiially make tl>e wish. 01 those m a bt conduit a It is only he trho innkca the aiah in 
the presence of a living Baddha that ssccceds id his wish, after the death of a Itnddba a iviah made nt » relic shrine 
or at tbe foot of a Uodbi tree, trill not be snccessfiil. Of those nho mate the with in the presence cf a Buddha it is 
he, Bud only be, who has retired (rota tbe norld that can saocessfally make the wish, and not one tfho is a lajmitn 
Ut those wbo hare retired from the world it is only be nbois possessed of (he Tire High Lowers [t r> magical power, 
divinely clear bearing, intent coniemplatioD, caUutg to nloa forpiet existences, and divinely dear vision] and is 
master uf tb& Bigbt AUsinments, [I t eight sta^ of taeditatlon , the &tsl, second, third, and {oorth trance , the 
realm of the infinity of space, the realm of the infinity of conscionsnees the realm of sotbingness, and the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non perceptioo] that can snecesslnlly make the wish, and no oce can do so who is lacking 
in these excellences Of these, even, wbo possess these exceUences it is be, and only be. who has ^nch firm resolve 
that he IS ready to sacrifice bis life for the Voddhat that can snccessCnUy make the wish, hat no other Of those who 
possess this resolve iris be, and only he. wbo has great seal, deterininatlon. strenuousness, and endeaiour in stniing 
lor the qualities that make a hnddba that issnccesslnl ** 

’ Legge, a JlteoTi e/ Buddhutta Imigilettit , kray an oMonat </ tir Ch%neie Voni Fa. Uitn, e/ln trnrcl* in India ami 
CtgleK, tairJirthv} xhe hnddhut IvvfcKf iuufiat Oxford ISBB page Cl Compare also Jfrtwd '/ -fiKodAudo 
klajdenu translated from the Chinese by Uerbert V biles, hhenghai, 1 S 77 , psge 13 . 

a Ihe ibrJjds mention this town as tUnated in tbe mythical INorth close to (be Cttara Knrtis the country of the 
Uyicrboreaos Bethaps ha jel kcu is identical with tbe 2i ft bb ait a of the hulsi and hbabUz urlii tcrsiooi of the 
Mil noth edict cl Atoka, . » e. 
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he attained to varimvmm ^/tU,„„gh India between A. D. 629 

Buddhist pilgrim “7 of M 0 fKai.n^t_u, 

and 645, states in his ^ ^ ,tiipa. This is the place 

going 50 ii or so, we o™ the maha-bhadmkalpa [i.e. the 

where Krakucchan a Kpndgamana, Kassapa, Gautama 

present, or the age oft J= ’ t„ sixty thousand [others say 40,000] 

Buddha and iSIetteyya], w . , tdpa; this is the place where, 

jears. To the south of he oity.,"- ^J.sther. To the sonth-castcl 

- - "r “• 

erected by Asoka-raja ’ „e still existing between the modern 

The ruins of tbis “‘d « <1 1 i h v it, about 2 mUes south-west of 

a illages of J^o^U’ _ iritVwcst of the & r t n a g a r or S i r i n a p- r 

T a u 1 i h7 S and about jo of Kapilavastu, roe Plato II. The three 

S & g a r, neat which stood “ jf jji^„ snd Hiuen Tsiang are still risible, 

stdpas and “'=‘^“‘'“1" * o,a„, stindin- in the middle of the Tillag e of Go{ihY.I , 

andKtakuochanda's'NitvaaaS P ’ ,j,, Bujihist irigin of these ruins is 

•• still rises to aheigbt of ahoi^t eightyjeet^^^^^ L o r i, the great 

quite forgotten, as the tema jj, ^giot, however, does not exist 

AhUra or Ahlr hero. A gjihtedly lies buried amongst the dibria of the 

any longer ol^ove ground. . ^^^upped as maMdioa, and lying close to the 

Nirvliia Stdpa. The three no fragments of this pillar. About one 

. relic shrine of ro”nd arhalf mile south of Tanlihvd, near 

mile cast of Lori-kl-hud . rums 

the' village of Bharuaw . , jUddle Ages, with fragments of good 

of an old Saiva temple, llatm, iro 

sculpturing lying about • Buddhists are the relics of holy persons 

Material “''loofs of^^^^ memory by the piety of a grateful posterity. 

and the monumen , ,,,i:„„nished into three classes: stiriiyia, corporc.al relics. 

All such objects are d nitotto, memorials: and pdrii/myiio. 

i.c. the remains ol a c i • Buddhas or Saints, such as sacred spots, holy 

objects haimg .alms-bowl, or a stiot, and the like. One would 

trees, or a sbriuc, a o • nature, acquire their sacred character* 

«Pect that c^mcmomled. not before. The theory seems to 

after tho demise j^jj^iow^an eveeption being made with tho Bodhi-trecs, 
be in accordance both daring tho life of the Buddhas and after their 

“'V::"rcU« of tbSre — ahtb,lgatas are rare. IVo find that all the 
demise. Bono r ..swaUowerof light") were deposited under a stdpa 

'rf r A v” those of KraWhanda Buddha at Kshemavati, and of 


»«M. TraMUuJ ibc Cliia«e ct lllucn IsiiDg Uiidoa:1881. 

Noitttae II. P»i® 
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KonA2'i“iana (t e “ radiant with the colour of pure gold ’)at&obhavati Much* 
more numerous are the relics of SMyamum, liis Disciples, and other Saints It is 
difficult to determine in what period these holy remains commenced to be religiously 
^ cncratcd , hut there is no doubt that long before the time of A&oka that worship 
\m altciuiy fully derclopcd Relics of a nondescript kind, although not the less 
reularkable, because so eminently characteristic arc the shadow relics In many 
places devout Buddhists were shown some cavern m which the Buddha, immediately 
on his reaching extinction, had left his shadow", e g near Kausdmb!, Bodhi- 
G a y and N a g a r a 

The monuments of Buddhist sacred arcliitccturil and sculptural Art have been 
the subject of unwearied research, and deservedly so, because they constitute a most 
interesting part of early Indian Archaeology The most general name foi a Buddhist 
sanctuary is chaitya, a term not only applying to buildings but to sacred trees, 
memorial stones, holy spots, images and religious inscriptions, hence all edifices 
haling the character of a sacred monument arc ehaityaa, but not all chattyas arc 
edifices Amongst the bmldmgs of a sacred nature the most prominent are the 
vtfidra and the atupa Vihdra designates both a monastery, or abode of the living 
Buddha, and a sanctuary with images The ♦tilpo (Pih ihupa) is often in a loose 
way identified with the Dagoba, or dhdtugathha Strictly speaking, the dhdiugarhha 
M only a part of the sthpa, being the shnne in. which the holy telic is deposited, the , 
area of the sanctuary As most stdpas ore erected over relics, they may be called 
Dagobas, still not all atdpas contain relics, many stupas having been erected merely 
as monuments on the spots where some memorable events bad occurred It is more 
than probable, and generally admitted, that stflpas originally are grave-mounds of 
illustrious persons Eica the outward shape of the stfipa shows its affinity to the 
grai o-mound , tho dome answers to tho tumulua, the railings to the fencing or circle 
of stones, the top or palus to the stake or column on tho grave Tho most ancient 
stupas, such as arc represented m the oldest sculptures of Sluchi, Bharahut, and 
< ilathuru, show a squar e or circular base, either with or without a railing On the 
base 18 placed a dome surmounted by a graduated inverted pyramid which is connected 
with tho dome by a short neck The whole is surmounted by an umbrella, or a 
senes of umbrellas one above the other, tho umbrellas arc hung with garlands, 
'jtitamers, or flags .The Dagoba in the cave Temple at KAtle is of tho same type , 
the oldest sihpas in Ceylon as well as tho oldest cliaityas m NcpJli and tho oldest 
stupas and pjasddec, or Towers, m Burma aro of the same description It 13 well 
known that the Buddhists thtmschcs attacli a symbolic meaning to the stftpa or its 
parts The two, three, five, seven, nine, and thirteen umbrellas and the gradations 
of tho inverted pyramid suggest divisions of the Universe Both tho Buddhists of 
tho North and tbcir brethren of the South see in certain stflpas representations of 
Blount Mcru 

Passing on to Buddhist iconography, wc repeat tho often-made remark that 
ini ijjCS of the Buddha aro w holly absent from tho oldest sculptures of Sinchi, Bharahut, 
an I Jlathurl Even m casts where tho presence of the Lord must bo presupposed, 
it is indicated by symbols, such as fooliinnts, a wheel, 3 scat or altar, above winch 
IS an umbrella w itb garlands A scone on the sculptured gate of Bharahut represents 
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Ajatnsatru a son of Seniva Binibislra (who killed his father ind 
succLcded him as king of llijagriha) kneeling before the footprints of the 
Buddha wheruis the inscription distinctly says Ajatahattu pays bis homage to 
the Lord ihero arc many other instances which go far to prove that images of 
Lnddba Sakyamnni and Uia sis last predecessors and their being wotshipped date 
from a period posterior to Asoka If the dates found on the numerous inscriptions 
added to representations of Buddlia hakyamuoi unearthed at 3Iathurd refer to the 
Saka era which is most probable the custom of honouring the founder of the 
Buddhist creed bv images must haae been common m the beginning of the tirst 
century cf our tra The holy tree of wisdom which plajs such an important part 
in all mythologies is with the Bnddhists a real ehaitya Systematically it is classed 
as a pdnhiiogila chaitya but originally such trees are uddestf a The reverence paid 
h} the Buddhists to the Bodhi trees goes doubtless back to the most ancient times 
and is decidedly older than the custom of setting up images ^ 
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CHAPTER HI 


SOBHA.VATI. THE. BIETHPLACB OP BUDDHA KONAGAIIANA 
Accobdikg to the canonical books of the Southern and Northern Buddhists 
KondgamanaBuddha or Kanaka muni was born in the mahdhhadralalpa 
at S 0 b h a V a 1 1 , or & u b h a v a 1 1 in the house of the Brdhman Yajfiadatta 
He IS called Kanakamuni because at the time of his birth a shower of gold (1 analia) 
18 said to have fallen Human life w supposed to have reached in hia time forty or 
thirty thousand years and so many persons were converted by him Pa Uien^ going 
north from N a b h i k a (see Chapter II), less than a yojana (or about 7 miles) came 
to a town which had been the birthplace of Kanakamuni Buddha At the place 
where he and his father met* and where he obtained to pnninrLd la stupas were 
erected Hiuen Tsiang s description * however is more to the point -To the 
north east of the town of Krakucchanda Buddha going about thirty h (about 0 
miles) wo come to an old capital (or great city) in which there is a stupa This 
IS to commemorate the spot where in the hhadiakalpa when man^hveii to the age 
of forty thousand years Kanakamuni Buddha was born To the north east of the 
city not far is a stupa it was here having arrived at complete enlightenment 
he met his father Purther north there is a stOpa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body in front of it is a stone pillar with a lion on the top ^nd 
about 20 feet high on this is inscribed a record of the events connected wuh bia 
iVirrdua, this was built by Atoka raja See also Plate I Nos 10 and 11 Pa 
Hiens further statement that less than a yojana to the east of Konagamanas 
Nirvina stftpa lies Kapilavastu is quite incorrect, as the capital of the feUyas 
(see Chapter VII) is situated just five miles, to the north west of Atoka s broken 
hon pillar Iving on the western bank of the Nigali Sdgar (Plate III) 

ihe remains of the brick circumvallation of the anc ient ci ty Sobhavati are 
still distinctly traceable i ear the modern bamlels of lilanra and Go ban 
about Qt milea north east of Lon ki kudan and GotihY a near v, Inch place stands 
Krakucc handa s ^l rya.n a slilpa Ibe two stOpas the one inside the city ^T^tho 
other not far to the north east of it arc now mere low mounds of ruins whilst the 
gre at Nirvi ma-sldpa of Kondgauiana or Konukamana is despite its great a^e still 
faiclywell prcseric I, and rears its imposing pile close to Asokas Edict Pillar just 
one mile and a half due north east ofTilaura Kot and about one mile south 
of the Tillage of ^ i g 1 1 v a* (Plate II) llie lower inscribed portion of this pillar 
(Plato IV) which on excavation vras found to measure 10 feet 6 inches in depth and 
its base 8 feet 2 inches m circumference is still fixed aiiu resting on a square 
masorirj foundation 7fectb> 7 by 1 and being embedded m the western embankment 
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of the lali£. A sliort distance to tbe north-east, close to the brink of the -n-ater, 
lies the upper half of Afenka'a Edict Pillar (see Plate V). measuring 14 feet 9 
inches in length and 2 feet in diameter at its uppermost and 2 feet 6 inches 
at its lowest end. The lion-capital is granting, and lies unquestionablj'- buried 
amongst the debris surrounding the Jake, or possibly may rest at the bottom of the 
lake's water. The pillar is known far and wide to the people of the Tarai under the 
name of Shlniasena-hi-nig&li, or “ Bhimsena’s smoking pipe,” and the lake as well as 
.the neighbouring Tillage of Kigltyh owe their names to this popular notion. Prom 
evidences still observable it seems almost certain that this handsome column of 
polished sandstone was destroyed through the excessire heat of a raging forest-fire, 
BO common in the Tardi, between the seventh century.’ the date' of Hiuen Tsiang's 
visit, and the tenth century, to which period belongs tbe oldest inscription* incised 
in beautiful lapidary characters of that lime on about the middle of the fallen half. 
Just below it is engraved a pilgrim’s record, dating from the latter half of the twelfth 
century A. "D, which reads as follows: ^rt-TapnmaUa\]}\ mtyam Jayatn 1234. 
“Hail! Hay Tapumnlla live long’ Samvat 1234.” or A. B. 1177-78. These 
insefiptiona, being thus found about 18 feet above the original base of the pillar, 
could not so easily have been incised in auch a high place, had the column still stood 
intact in its originil height, which was not about 20 feet, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, 
but about 28 feet. 

The new edict of Aloka (Plate IV) is incised in four beautifully engraved linos 
on the lower half of the mutilated IJon-pIllar, just ten feet sis: inches above Its base, 
and has sufiered by its fracture a great deal on tbe left side in losing the first fire 
letters of the third as well as the first seven of tbe fourth line; bnt as fortunately a 
part of the wording of the Buraraindei Pillar (see Chapter VI) agrees closely' with 
that of the NigUvd Pillar, it makes the restoration of the lost portions easy and 
absolutely certain. The edict runs as follows; — “King Piyadaai, beloved of 
the gods, having been anointed fourteen years, increased for tbe second time tbe 
Btftpa of BuddhaKonakaiuana; and having been anointed [ttcenfy years], be 
came himself and worshipped ; [and] be caused [tb/s stone pillar to ie erected]” The 
contents of this inscription do not agree with Hiuen Tsiang's statement “on this 
(^iillar) is inscribed a record of the events connected nith /Kanal'imuni’s) nirvana " 
As Hiuen Tsiang was no epigraplust, liis notices about the contents of inscriptions 
mentioned by him ate invariably incotrcct This edict ia probably the earliest 
archa 2 ologic.al confirmation we have of the actual preser\atioa, in early Buddhist 
times, of the memory of Kontigamana Tbe only other evidence of a similar kind is 
the has-rclicf of Konagaraana’s 6odAi-trce figured at Plate XXIX of Cunningham’s 
JSharhut Slupa. Tho value of this edict for the early hi&tory of Buddhism has been 
pointed out by Hofrat Dr. Buhler" in a preliminary notice of the document. The 
edict also proves that Professor Kern" was right when he declared, on the strength 
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of the evidence of the relievos at Bharabut, that the portion of the Buddliigt doctrine 
in the Diffha and Mnjjhima-KiMya, Teferring to previons Buddhas, was settled in 
the third century B.O. Perhaps it teaches us even a little more. Pirsf, the statement 
of Asoka-Piyadasi that *• he increased " or enlarged the stupa /or the seeond time in 
the fifteenth year after his coronation as Emperor, or in the nineteenth of his reign, 
means that he twice restored it. adding to its size. Hence the monument must have 
been erected before the beginning of the king’s reign, or before B 0. 259, and it must 
have enjoyed considerable fame and sanctity, as is also apparent from the fact that 
ASoka in his twenty-fifth year personally visited and worshipped it. The dogma' of 
the Buddhas anterior to Gautama Buddha must not only have been developed, but 
must also have been fixed locally, before it could occur to “ the Faithful ’’ to build 
or renew sthpas in honour of these Buddhas. It seems difficult to believe that all 
these stages of the development of the Buddhist doctrine could have been accomplished 
in a very short time. Secondly, according to the Buddhavamia (XXIII, 29) — 
one of the latest books included in the Canon of the BUakas — Buddha Kondgamana 
reached nirvana, i.e. died in the Pabbata Ar&ma. that is, in the "Mountain 
Blaisance or Monastery,” which suggested to Hofrat Be. BilUler the conjecture that 
wo have to look near the site of his Nirv^i^ta-sttlpa for the place of his death.' The 
Pabbata Ar2,raa lies just thirteen miles north-east of Kigali Sftgar on the lower slopes 
of tho Torii hills, overtopped by the snowclad peaks of Bhavalagiri and 
M u k t i n a t h, and its deserted site is now known as Sai na-Mai na (Plate II). 
Vast ruins of fallen monasteries and the remains of three immense wells, built of 
huge ancient bricks, are hidden away in dense shrubby jungle, 

Such results are by no means without value for the early history of Buddhism. 
As tho Buddhists worshipped Shkyaraunre predecessors in the beginning of the 
third century B.C., or even earlier, and erected stflpas in memory of their nirvftna, 
it becomes almost certain that tlie origin of Buddhism lies very much earlier, and 
that, therefore, it is impossible, as some European scholars have done, to fix the 
nirrdna of Gautama Badiiha in B. C. 350, or in B. C. S25. Thus the remoter date, 
circa B. 0. -477, gaius also on this cousideration greater probability, and the attempts 
to reduce the distance between feikyamani's death and the accession of ASoka, 
against the Ceylonese canonical books, become more difficult. In addition the new 
edict gives us historicul facts for the 19th and 25th years of A&oka's reign,' w’hich 
dates arc not menlioucd in the other edicts; and it shows that Atoka’s rule extended 
in the north-cast as far as* the hill frontier of Ncpdl. Perhaps the Nepalese tradition 
is right when it asserts that tlie valley, too. belonged to the Maurya Empire. 

The Nigrili S.igar is an expansive sheet of water, being an oblong measuring 
about DiO feet by 4 10. A short distance from the western embankment of the lake, 
on wliicli the mutilated portion of the edict pillar stands, are vast brick ruins 
stretching far away in the direction of the southern gate of Kapilavastu. Amongst 
tJic lic.nps of ruins, the Nirvfina-stfipa of Kon&gamana is clearly discernible, tlio base 
of its licmibphcrieal doom being about 101 feet in diameter, and its present height 
still about thirty feet. The dome seems to have been constructed of solid brick to 
a depth of .about 20 feet, whilst tho interior is filled up with earth-packing. This 
dome rests on a great circular mass, 109 feet in diameter, built in the shape of a 
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huge brick drum, about six feet high, cased with solid bricks, the bricks used being 
of a very great size, 16 inches by 11 by 3, thus leaving a procession-path round the 
exterior of about eight feet in breadth. About ten feet beyond the great circular 
base all round was apparently a stone-railing with gateways, the positions of which 
can still be traced. It is thus abundantly evident that the corporeal relics of 
Konagamana, collected from his funeral pyre, carefully and securely interred 
in this stupa, and that his Nirvana-stupa is undoubtedly one of the oldest Buddhist 
monuments still existing in India. On all sides around this interesting monume^ 
are* ruined monasteries, fallen columns, and broken sculptures. 

About one mile and a-half to the east of NigdU SSgar is a deserted site, locally 
known by the name of Kuddi-Ko t (Plate II), measuring about 330 feet by 200. 
The interior is studded with the ruins of several small brick stdpas and heaps of 
broken sculpturing. In the absence of any epigrapliical evidence discovered on the 
spot, it is impossible to say to what period these fragmentary relics of the past may 
belong. On topographical reasonsj however* I am inclined to identify this spot with 
the “ arrow-fountain” (karalupa) of Hiuen Tsiang (Plate I, No. 19), the more so as 
still close to one of the small ruined stflipas a clear spring of water, having a slightly 
mineral taste, gushes forth from the ground. ^oTJtirthor details, see Chapter VII, 
page 44. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE ItraBINI GROVE, THE BIRTHPLACE OE BUDDHA SAKVAMUNI. 

Accoeding to the canonical books of the Buddhists, the pleasure garden of 
iiif-trccs, called L u m h i n 1 grovo, was situated between Kapilavastu, the capital 
of the S i k y a s, and Devadaha (Dovahrada). or Koii {alias Vyaghra- 
p u r a) , the capital of the Kolyas or Kodyas, and belonged to the inhabitants 
of both cities {sec Chapter I, page 1) The name Lumbml is, according to some 
Northern texts, said to have been denied from that of the queen of Supra- 
buddha,^ the king of Koli, whose daughter was Mahhuiiya, the mother of 
Gautama Buddha Ba Uieo^ says “oO h (or about Similes) east from the city 
(Kapilavastu) was a garden, named Lumbini (te “the place of liberation’ ), where 
the queen (Mah im\>u) entered the pond and bathed llaving come forth from the 
pond on the northern bank, after walking twenty paces, she lifted up her hand hid 
hold of a branch of a tree, and. with her face to the cast, gave birth to the hcir- 
apparent M hen ho fell to the ground, be immediately walked seven paces Two 
dragon-kings appeared and washed his body At the place where they did so, thcro 
was immediately formed a well, and from it as well as from the above pond, where 
the queen bathed, the monks even now constantly Uke the water and drink it ” 
lliucn Isiang® whoso description of the garden contains more details, travelled 
from the “ arrow-fountain ” stdpa (Plate I, No 10) north-east about 60 or 00 (or 
between idj audio miles) to the La-fa-iii,»tf Lavani (Lumbini) garden “Hero 
13 the bathing tank of the Sikjas, the water of which is bright and clear as a 
mirror, and the surface covered with a mixture of flowers 'lo tho north of this 2i 
or 23 paces there is au -lao/u-lrtt,* which is now dccaicd, this is the placo where 
thcBoilbisallia washorn on the eighth da\ of the second half of tho month Vaistkha 
The school of tho Sthaiiras sa> it was on tho Aftcenth day of the second half of tho 
''amo month Last ot this is \ '■lupa (Plato I, ^o 20) built by A-^oka-r'ija. where tho 
two dragons bathed ihe bodv of the prince ‘When the Bodhisattia was horn, he 
walked without assistance lu the direction of the four quarters, scicn paces m each 
direction, and said ‘ I am the owl> lord m heaven and earth , from this time forth 
m\ births are finished” M hero his feet had trod there sprang up great lotus 
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flowers. Moreover, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured down the 
one a cold and the other a warm water stream from his mouth, to wash the prince. 
To the east of this stupa are two fountains of pure water, by the side of which have 
been built two sthpas tPlate I, No. 21). This is the place where two dragons 
appeared from the earth. "When the Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and 
household relatives hastened in every direction to find water for the use of the child. 
At this time two springs gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the one 
cold and the other warm, using which they bathed him. To the south of this is a 
stilpa (Plate I, No. 22). This is the spot where Sakra, the lord of the DSvas, received 
the Bodhisattva in his arms When the Bodhisattva was horn, then Sakra, the ling 
of Devas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and divine robe. Close to this 
there are four stGpas (Plato I, No 23) to denote the place where the four heavenly 
kings received the Bodhisattva in their arms. When the Bodhisattva was horn from 
the right side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden-coloured cotton 
vestment, and placing him on a golden slab (bench) aiid bringing him to his mother, 
they said, ‘ the queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to such a fortunate 
child I’ If the Devas rejoiced at the event, how much more should men ! By the 
side of these sthpas and not far from them is a great stone pillar (Plate I, No. 24), 
on the top of which is the figure of a horse, which was built by Asoka-rdja. Afterwards, 
by the contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the middle and fell to 
the ground. By the side of it is a little river which flows to the south-east. The 
people of the place call it the j iver of oil. This is the stream which the Dfivas caused 
to appear as a pure and glistening pool for the queen, when she brought forth her 
child, to wash and purify herself in, now it is changed and become a river, the 
stream of which is still unctuous ” 

At the end of November 1S9C I set out on my second journey to NigUva in 
order to meet General KUadga Shamsher, the Governor of Pdlpa, and to superintend 
tlie contemplated excavations around Buddha Kondgamana’s Nirva^ia-stupa near the 
banks of the Kigali Sugar. By a lucky chance our meeting could not take place 
at Nigliva, but instead of was arranged for near the village of Paderiyd, just 
two miles north of the Nepalese tahsil-town B h ag v a. np ft r iu zillah Butaul, and 
13 miles south-east of NigUVil. Close to the General’s camp, near the of 

four stGpas, stood a slightly mutilated pillar (Plate VI), rising about 10 feet above 
ground, and being covered with many rccorils of pilgrims' visits, one of which uas 
incised about A. D. 700. On digging anay the accumulated ihbixs, it proved to bean 
Aijoka monolith 22'-i" high, standing upon a masonry platform, and to hear about 
9'-&" from its base a well-preserved inscription (i'iafe Vlll, No. 3) of the M a n r y a 
period in fi\e lines. The pillar tapers slightly, as its circumference is at tho base 
8'-3*, near the inscribed portion 7'-o", and at the top G'-O". At an equal distance of 
18 iuches, all round the base of the pillar, runs a square brick railing of o'-O" and 
2'-10’' high. The inscription fixes with absolute certainty the situation of the garden 
of Lumhini, where according to the Buddhist belief Prince Siddhirtha nas born. It 
reads as follows King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, having been anointed 
twenty years, came himself and norshippcil saying*. ‘Uerc Buddha Sakyamuni 
uas born.’ And he caused to be made a stone (capital) hearing a horse, and he caused 
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r/Aw] stone pillar to be erected Because here the Blessed One was born, the 
viUac'e of Lummini has been made free of taxes and a recipient of wealth 
{see Chapter VI) No adverse criticism can shake the evidence of the repeated 
assertion “ Here Buddha Sakyainuni was horn, ’ and “Here the Blessed One was 
born as well as of the mention of Hum mi ui gAma, which agrees with the Pali 
Lumb ml g A ma and the Sanslrit Lumbinivana This pillar, therefore, 
marks the identical spot which was pointed out as the birthplace of Buddha to 
ASoka by the Sthavira TJpagupta, the Buddhist Patriarch (see Chapter V) 
The evidence of this edict could only be set aside if it were shown that the pillar had 
been removed from some other place to its present position, whicfi is an a. prion 
improbable assumption but there is collateral evidence to prove that it is still 
standing on its original site We have seen above thht Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
the Lumbini garden in about B 0 636 mentions the pillar as standing close to four 
stGpas, the rums of which are still visible He further says that the pillar was 
originally surmounted with a horse*capital, which was afterwards sundered from it 
by the machinations of a wicked dragon This exactly agrees with the facts observed 
hy me the capital is wanting and a small portion of the upper part of the pillar 
immediately below it, which actuaUy seems to have been split off by a stroke of 
lightning, which the Buddhists ascribe to the anger of the Ndgas, called “ dragons ’ 
by the Chinese The horse capital undoubtedly lies buried under the surrounding 
rums, and may on excavation turn up lu a well-preserved state It Hiuen Tsiang 
omits to mention the inscription, the reason is no doubt that it was covered at the 
time of his visit by an accumulation of debns and that all knowledge of its existence 
had been lost As stated already, when I first saw the pillar on the Ist December 
1890, only a small portion, ten feet high, was above the ground and was covered with 
pilgrims' records, one of which is dated about A D 700 This piece must, therefore, 
have been accessible, and the surface of the ground must havo been at the present 
level for nearly eleven hundred years 'When the excavation of the pillar was 
afterwards undertaken, the Asoka record was found three feet below the surface of 
the soil and 0'-8* above the base of the pillar It is evident that the Atoka 
inscription must have been covered over with rubbish at least at about A D 700, 
which circumstance explains also its present perfect state of preservation It seems 
almost impossible that three feet of ddbns could have been accumulated in the sixty- 
four j cars which elapsed between the date of Hiuen Tsiang s visit and the incision 
of tho oldest pilgrim s record at the top Tmally it may bo mentioned that this 
deserted site is still locally called Xlummindei, the first part of which name 
evidently represents Isoka s Lummmi and tho Phli Xumhini It is a curious fact 
that tho true meaning of this ancient Buddhistic name has long been forgotten, as 
the present Kcpalcso officials believe the word to signify tho slhdn of R A p A-d o v i 
V small modern mcau-looking tcmide, dedicated to that goddess, was about four 
vears ago erected hy a ban a ascetic on the top of ono of the ruined stupas, and 
an inlcrcsling ncarlj life sue stone imago of MAyadovi, extracted from the rums, 
has been set up as the tutelar deity for the worship" of tho purely Hindu population 
Tho sculpture represents ilahAmaj i m a standing position, bringing forth tho 
infant Buddha from her right side, the child being received by the four guardian 
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gods of tho quarters. TJafortunately tho freo application of oil and swMr by 
worshippers has almost destroyed all minor details, and as tho imago is kept in a 
deep dark cclla, it was impossible to preparo a photograph or even a drawing of it. 
Besides tho four ruined stdpas, close to tho edict pillar, there are also still the 
remains of tlio four other stdpas mentioned by Iliucn Tsiang, as well as tho bathing 
tank of the ^akyas and tho t\Yo fountains and the well mentioned by tho two 
Chinese pilgrims, Even “tho river of oil" still flows past tho ruins bearing the 
modern name Tillar Nadi (Plate II) ; the metallic lustre of whoso waters gives 
it an oily appearance. 

As the Lumbini garden,' the modern llummindci, lies just about eighteen 
miles to tho north of Bridgmanganj station on tho Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway, tho last six miles of which only are in Nepalese territory, it is quite certain 
that this sacred spot will soon hccome again a favourite place of pilgrimage for all 
devout Buddhists of tho world as it nas of yore. Bor, during tho last hours before 
the Lord’s pannindfia, whilst giving some useful counsels and instructions to 
Ananda. he spoke of tho four places which tho pious believer ought to visit with 
feelings of holy reverence and awc.c/c. (he place where tho Tathigata was bom [tho 
Lumbini Grove] ; the place where ho had reached perfect enlightenment [Bodhi- 
Gay^] ; the place where for the Urst lime ho had proclaimed the Law [tho Beerpark 
near Benares] ; and the place of his Anal extinction pCusinhri]. He dilated on the 
merits of pilgrimage to those places and declared: "All believers, brethren and 
sisters' of tho otder^ or devout men and women, who shall die while they, with 
believing heart, arc journeying on such a pilgrimage, shall bo reborn after death, 
when the body shall dissolve in tho happy realms of heaven."- ^ 

. The great importance of the Bummindci pilbr inscription for tho topography 
of Ancient India and tho sacred history of tho Buddhists has flrst been pointed out 
by-tbe writer in an article contributed to tho aVllababad I’mieer of the 23rd 
December 1890, and*was later on fully discussed by Hofrat Dr. Buhler in the 
Anzdoer dev 'pliil.-hist. Clas&e der Wiener Aladenne, January 7, 1897; Aihenevuni, 
Match G, 1897; and hy Monsieur A. Barth in tho Journal dea Savantay February 
1697, page Gj £F. , 

* Dr. li. A. WadUcll'i suggeiUon la tha Jovr^aX, Aatatto boeiel* •/ lieugal. Volume LXV, Vxit I. page 27$, “ the 
XiCzaSis} slioold lie a liltls to tbo aortb [of Xonagaaaiia • piJIv} ' it as >re bare sbowa aberc, quite incorrect aad 
coiLtrar; to all eTidcoec Tbs Lnablal Cardea lies |oat 13 miles aontb eaat of Konagamaoa's pillar, and lolls IS miles 
souCb cast of Sapilarasca. 


s See J/aAajiariniitJna lut/a, ed. bj U C. Childers. In the noyei’Analta Sveiriy, Nc 

VIII, page 311 1 Uas UuUcr, Saered Sfiiki of th* tail. Volume X(, pages iiO and 31. r 
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CHAmU V 


A&OEA S PILGRIMAGE TO THE BUDDHA S BIRTHPL VCE 

Tee great Emperor A a ok a who m hrs Edicts calls Inmself Piyadasi 
(Priyadar&in) orDevAnilmpriya The Pious as the son of B i n d u- 
8 i r a and the grandson ofChandragupta the famous founder of the M a u r y a 
dynasty He ascended the throne in about B C 203 four years afterwards at the 
early age of 21 years he was anointed Emperor and ho died after an eventful reign 
of thirty seven years Asoka is described* by the Buddhist chromclcs as something 
like a monster in his youth hence his name Klll&oka The Black A&oka which 
denotes the Maurya King in his dark and sinful days and which designation is 
almost synonymous with Chand&soka A^oka tho Wicked and ICAmasoka 
Akoka tho Lustful as tho monarch is called before his conversion to Buddhism 
which event is said to have taken place three years after his anointment (ah hi 
aheka) or in tho 7 th year of his reign after which he became Dharmfisoka" 
le an ozemplary ruler However the true date of his conversion to Buddhism 
cannot ho deduced with anything like precision At any rate tho above date 
assigned to it by the Ceylonese chronicles is wrong and perhaps tho result of a 
confusion between the monarch becoming 'x pretender to the Faith and bia formal 
conversion as a fervent Buddhist It is possible that the real dato of \£oka s formal 
conversion is eighteen years after his anointment or twenty two of his reign the 
alleged date of tho third Council at PAtaliputra If wo adopt tho interpretation 
that Akoka had been an updiaAa or lay devotee more than siv years before he 
•entered the Samgha or the monastic life this will carry us to the year 28 or 29 of 
his reign About that period or somewhat later he lost his queen Vsandhimitta 
when he joined the Samgha t e became a Member of the Order, or the Congregation 
of the Priests Eour years afteiwards he left the priesthood and re married by 
raising to the dignity of queen the ill natnred Tishyarakshd or Pishya 
rakshita Ihe life and deeds of Aboka have become the subject of a senes of 
Northern Buddhist tales which in few points only show coincidences with the 
Ceylonese traditions Erom a literary point of view those tale&are highly remarkable 
but the whole series has the character of an historical romance containing bits 
of genuine* histpry mixed up with a great deal of fiction. His numerous Rock and 
Pillar Edicts — those^ invaluable documents so precious in many respects — afford 
us also no real insight into tho monarch s character ihey show to a certain extent 
that he was not devoid of vanity and that he was much addicted to moralizing but 
at the same time ho seems to have been in earnest with his endeavours to heighten 
tho moral standard of his subjects His edicts with a few exceptions contain 
nothing particularly Buddhistic some passages must even have been distasteiul to 
many of lus co religionists More than once ho pridts himself of his ktn ft feelings. 
towards all sects of the various benefits he bestows upon all of them an I of his 

Ktta I c pages lU 1J6 ^ ' 

• a « a eyivaUana ed by E B Cowell aod L A I Cambr dge 1886 page* 371 381 SL. 
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protection in particular of the AJIvikas {i.e. Vaishijava ascetics) and tUo 
Nirgranthas {i.e. naked Jaina ascetics) ; whereas the Uuddhists in their writings, 
^acred and profane, never lose an opportunity to hlackcn those haled rivals. The 
few edicts, ' W.: , the JlainU Hock Edict and the Jlupn/lih, Sahasrfim and Siddapur 
redactions of the one edict, in which he gives vent to his zcalptic feelings, belong tg 
the last years, about 30 and 31, ‘of his reign. The traditions in various works of tho 
Northern Euddhisls, regarding tho last days of ASoka’s reign, tend to impress Ug 
with tho belief that tho once so powerful monarch, when in his old ago ho suffered 
from mental weakness, was checked in his extravagances by his ministers and tht> 
Pfiuco Hcgent S a m p a d i n (or S a m p r a t i', the son of Prince K u n a 1 a, aaej 
that already before his death a current of reaction had set in against his protcctioii 
of Buddhism to tho detriment of other communities. 

According to the newly-discovercd Uumnundc! Pillar Edict, Asoka went on 4 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of Ibo Buddhists situated in tho extreme north of 
his Empire twenty years after liis anointment, or in the 25tli year of, his reignj 
Very probably he visited on this occasion, as the legend in tho Ditnavaddna (page 
380 if.)' asserts, not only the I, u m b i n i va n a, or tho Lnmbint Grovo, hut also 
further cast IC u a i n ft n\. the site of Gautama Buddha’s ParinirvAija, and Iirima-v 
grima, and further west Kapilavastu, tho Nirvatja-stflpas of Koijaganjana 
and Krnkucebanda and the old town of Sr.\va 5 ti, in several of which locaUtic 4 * 
pillars with his inscriptions were still existing iu Zliucn Tsiang’s times. According 
to tho? Bicydeaddua Sth.avira Upagupta, the fifth great teacher and Elder' 
of tho Korthorn Buddhist Church, was the couvcrler and spiritual adviser of A^oka, 
At the request of Ya&as, the Elder and ^EctropolUan of Puialiputra, Afeoka invited 
Upagupta, who was at that time slaying at ItalhurA, to come to pataliputra, a,ud 
boats were provided by th’o Emperor for tho long river journey down the Janini and 
Ganges. Oh his arrival. Al)Oka received him witli due honours, saying; “You who 
Tcscmhlo the blaster, you who aro tho solo eye of tho Universe, and tho chief inter- 
preter of tie iShcre\i iutv*/ iiry rvfagu; &:r. sad gf«w anr yoctr coramanus C 

J ‘shall hasten, great sage, to obey thy voice"! Upagupta replied; “0 great king, 
the Lord, tho Blessed Tatbagata, has entrusted to me as well as to you tho depository 
of tho I^w. Let us make every effort to preserve* that which tho Leader of the 
•World has transmitted to us, when ho was in the midst of his Disciples." Then tho 
king falling at tho feet of tho Sthavira Upagupta exclaimed: “'ibis, oh Sthavira, 
is my desire: I wish to visit, honour„and mark by a sign for the benefit of remote 
posterity all the spots whore tho Blessed Buddha has sojourned.” “Very Veil, 
oh great king," replied the Slhavira, “this thought of thine is good. I shall "o 
this day to show you tho spots ^yhc^o the Venerable Buddha resided.” Then tho 
Emperor equipped with a largo army took perfumes, flowers, and garlands and set 
out in the company of tho Sthavira Ujwgnpta, who began by conductino" tho 
.king to the Lumbintvana. And •extending his ri^ht~’hajrd'be’ said to him: 
“Here, oh great king, the Lord (Bhagacal) born; at this site, ‘precious to 

behold, tho first nipnument in honour of tho Buddha should he consecrated”! The 

‘ &<*!*<> Bnirun/, ihlmduettea h ekUtuiit duSuddki$ae Iniieit, p»s^ S83; Woos. A. Uartb, la tho Journai det ' 
SavAidt, ITcbtaary Ibut. Cj U.; and W&ddelVs mUg1« Vpt3«}da, Fourth Jiudjlkut Falnarek and Uitk Prtnt 

e/ Atoia, ia Journo/, Jttaito Society n/ Mental, VdSaae IdiVI, ymjt I, page 10 S. , . ' • 
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Emperor, after presenting ono hundred thousand suvarms (gold coins) to the people 
of the countrj, raised a stQpa and retired It would appear as if Aaoha had engraved 
on hi3 Edict Pillar in the Lumhiui grove the very words Here the IForshipful One 
teas horn, which were uttered by Sthavira Upagupta at this sacred spot Ihis 
remarkable coincidence seems to enhance the great value of the scmi-historical 
nortion of the Dwvdvad^na 





OHAFTER Yl. 


THE EmmiNEEI ANE NIGLIVl PILLAll EDICTS OF PIYADASI, OK, 
ASOKA-UAJA. 

The characters of these tT\o new A&oha edicts agree exactly with those of 
the north-eastern Pillar Edicts at Kadhid (Arardj), Kathid (Navandgarh), and 
ESmpdrTd. Their language is the Mdgadhi of the third century B.O., which is 
found also in the Allahabad and Dchli Pillar Edicts, in tho Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions of the Kock Edicts, in tho two Bairdt and the Sahasrdm Edicts, in the Cave 
Inscriptions of BarSbar, and in the Sohgaurd copper-plate, and which may be 
recognised by the invariable substitution of la for ra, da for da and na for 7ia, by the 
nominative singular in e, and by tho word hida for idha. A peculiarity, which 
re-occurs only in the north-eastern Pillar Edicts, is the comparatively frequent 
shortening of final & in FiyadasUia, Idjiiia, atana and Adldpila. New words and 
forms, not found in the other Afeoka Edicts, are athahMgiye ^llnmmindei, 1. B), dgdchti 
(R. 1. 2 ; Ifigltrd 1. 8), itlalike (R. /. 4), mapdpilc (R. /. 3 ; N. 1. 4). Magavam (R. 1. 4), 
mahtyite (R. 2 ; N. U 8), and tlgadahU (R. 1. 3), to which may be added the names 

of Kondhamana (N. 1. 2), Luihminigdma (E. L 4), and Sahyamuni (R. 1. 2). The 
wording of the two Edicts agrees very closely, and leaves no douht that they wore 
incised at the same time.^ 

TEXT OF THE RUMMINDEI EDICT.^ 

[1] DEVlNA-PIYENA PIYADASINA tdjina-vtsaiitas&hkisitena 

[2] atana-dgdeha mahiyite /iWa-BUDHE-^i2^e SAKTAltENi-^i 

[3] 8ild‘-viga4ahhUchd kdldpita 8ildthdbhe<ha usapdpiie 

[4] Aidrt-BHAGAVAjir->d^e-« LUMUINIGImE ahalike-lafe 

[5] i^ikahhdpipe-cha 

TRANSLATION. 


Xing Piyadasi, beloved of the gods (or dear to the gods),® having been 
anointed 20 years, came himself and worshipped saying; “Here Buddha 
feakyamuni was born.” And he caused to be made a stone fcapitalj representing 
a horse; and he caused (iJiisJ stone pillar to he erected. Because here the 
‘W'^orshipful One was horn, the village of LuiUmini has been made free 
of taxes and a recipient of wealth. 


REMARKS. 


Agdclia stands fur Pali dgackekoy Sanskrit dgalya, and shows tho substitution, 
frequent in the Prakrits, of a single consonant for a double one as well as the then 
necessary lengthening of a preceding short vowel. 


‘ Ste llolrat Dr Bahler jn EpjjjrajJhui Initea, Volniae V, pag< 

’ Ste Plate VIII, No 3 The words connected by hyphens « 
history end position of this pillar, lee Chapter IV. 

* The word Deean^nt-pri'i/a, if taken in its etymologies! acceptation, means " dear 
.Ijoka attached to this conpoond the toeaniag oi “harmless*' or ** pious ■ 


•written coatianonsly in the text As regards the 

ns "dear to the gods, ” probably.howerer. 
In latter times the jafos are designated 


,s Deranam-pripai, which well accords with their being promoters of harmlessness to the extreme 
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Maldyite standg for mahiyUam “it has been TTorsliippcd*’ or “Tvorsbip has 
been performed.” ^ 

Tt rendered by “saying" may also be translated by “for" or “because." 
VigadalM is equivalent to the Sauslcrit vtgardahht “ not so uncouth as an ass," ie, a. 
horse ; it is a compound adjective, qualifying Professor Dr. Blihler fd^pigraphia 
Indica, Volume V, page 4) translates “and he caused to be made a stone (slahj 
bearing a big sun (*)’’ and (1. e., page 6) he explains vigadalhi with the Sanskrit 
vlJcatdhhri anii “ A stone slab having a largo representation of the sun, might 
have been put up in the Lumbini garden, in order to indicate that &&kyaniuni claims 
to be ariC'a5«?idAtt or ddiiyahandhu, a scion of the solar race ofikshvdk u.” 

Monsieur A. Barth in the Journal dea Satanis, Pebruary 1697, page 73, explains 
tihalike as equivalent to the Sanskrit udbahkak, and derives alhahhdgiye from 
artkahkdga. This latter explanation is supported by the Divydvaildna (page 390), 
according to which Afeoka presented on hia visit to the Lumbini grove one hundred 
thousand auvarnaa to the people of the country. See Chapter V. TJdbalikah taken 
as a ioAwartAi compound means “rich in taxes” or “with raised taxes," and taken 
as a tatpMrwflAo, stands for “ one who has left the taxes." Professor BUhler prefers 
to explain it by avuhalikali. or apabatikah “exempt from taxes " 

TEST OF THE NIGLivA EDICT.^ 

[1] DEVANAII-PIYENA PIYADASINA U}in(t-chodasam8d [JAtai] tena 

[2] BUDHASA KONAkaMANASA tkuhe-dutiyaih va(JhHc 

[3] [Fisa/iffaJ s&bhisUena^ha atana^dgdcha-mabiyiie 

[4] \_SdAtkabe‘Cha «sa] pdpUe [H]. 

TRANSLATION. 

* King Pi y a d a s i, beloved of the gods, having been anointed fourteen years, 
increased for the second time the stdpa ofBuddhaKonakamana; and having 
been anointed \txoenty years\, he came himself and worshipped; [and] he caused 
IftMsJ Btone pillar io be erected']. 

REMARES. 

'With the form Kondkamana for Pali Kondgamatia compare Makd (Kaisl Edict 
XIII, 2, 1 7) and Ifala (ShuhbAzgarhl Edict XIII, 1. 10) for the Greek Magas, as 
well as Amielind (GirnSr Edict XIII, 1. 8), Athiikini (Shahbazgarhl Edict XIII, 
1. 10), and Amfeline (KAlsl Edict XIII, 2, 1. 7) for the Greek Antigenea. 

The two new Edicts tend to show that the Nepal TarSi formed part of A&oka’s 
dominions. This is indisputable if the Rummindel Edict declares that the Emperor 
remitted the taxes of the village of Luihmini. But even the mere fact that A&oka 
planted pillars all over the Tar.ai favours the view that it was subject to his rule. 
For Atoka's route from PStaliputra to the Lumbini Grove is perhaps 
marked by the series of pillars extending from B a k h r a near V a i s A 1 1 (Besarh) 
through RadhiaandMathiatoRimptirvitintho Ohamparan district’ of 
the Bengal Presidency, most of which were later on inscribed with the well-known 
Pillar Edicts. 


‘ risto IV For the history aod position of Ihk pilUr edi. 
fe restored eccordiBg to the retdiag of the Ssmstludet Edict. 


Chepter IIJ The irllhio brechels 




CIlAPffiR VII. 


K.vriLAVAST0, THE CAl’IT.U/ OF THE SIkYAS 


Tiil question as rc^rda tlio correct ulcaUfication of Kapila vastu, the 
capital cit) of the b^kyas, has occupied Indian archicologisU some more than 
forty years, and up to date onl} two attempts at its solution hare been made 
Professor Dr Lassen, in 185S, located tho ruins of ICapilaristu, on geographical 
calculations, at a short distance to tho nortU-ucst of Gorakhpdr on the hanks of tho 
modern lloliin Nadi, uhuh ho identified with the ancient It o h i n i , compare 
las Indtscha AltaUtmlundc^ Leipzig, 1S5S, Volume III, 2>‘5S® 201. To almost 
the same conclusions came independently Monsieur Stanislaus Juhen m his Voyages 
ilea Phlei'ina Bouddhxslea^ Volume III, page 350 Tho late Director of tho Archmolo- 
gical Survey Department, Geaoral Sir A Cunningham, in 180J, believed to have 
discoTcrcd by cpigraplucal evidence' tho identity of SAvattUi, or §rAvasti, tho 
capital city of the Kosalas, with the deserted site known as Sdt-Mabdt 
near BalrAmpdr in the Gonda district of Oudli This idcntiOcation enabled him. to 
define also the position of Kapilavastu M, according to the two Chinese Buddhists 
Pa llicn and Uiucn Tsiang, Kapilavastu lay south-east of ^r5vastl at a distaheo of 
about 80 miles. Sir A. Cuanioghant believed to rccogmzo tho town, for whose namo 
he accepted the variant K a p 1 1 a n a ga r a, m tho modern NagarKhAs m tho 
Basil District, about 81 miles south-east of SCt-Mahtt Ho published this identihca- 
tiott in his Anctenl Geography of India, page ill, without himself even having 
vjuted tho place Later on his .(Vssistant, 3Ir. A C Carllcylc, who explored tho 
districts of Basil and GorakhpAr in the camping season of 1873-70, took up again 
tho investigation, and as he could not find in Nagar KhAs and its neighbourhood 
anj traces of tho magnificent monuments mentjoned by tho Chincso pilgrims, he 
looked for Kapilavastu 18 miles further north amongst the remains at Bhuil\ 


T Al, a place studded with brick mounds and situated on tho banks of the Rawai 
Nadi Although Mr Carlleylo’s expositions in tho Aichaologieal Survey Reports, 
Volume Xtl, pages 83-215, and Volume XXII, page 1, ^,'aro full of unscientific 
deductions and devoid of critical acumen, and although his c\cavationa on tho 
spot did not bring to light either inscriptions or sculptures which could support 
the identification, Sir A Cunningham, notwithstanding, after a short examination 


of the site, cs.presscd his most perfect conviction of the accuracy of Mr Carllejlo’s 
identihcation (see I c Volume XII, pages III-IV, Volume XXII, pa»»o III), 
Nevertheless, that identification rested on no substantial grounds, and,,ia 1889 

‘ ircM jlcul iIr;ort* Volnmo 1 p»go S«J Mr \ A boUh I C 8 In hU iateiMtiDC MemorandDm. 

on rhf Jinaint near Am d tn I oi ak^j i r H tlrtei AlUhkl«d JbJC pn„e i greatlr dool i* llic coH-ectnr*ii of fho 

h tl eito at-cejjUd idcntlhcatlyn ot ilie *uc ol Stiruit and ulaelined to identify W whb Cb 4 j-d J cr Oha Mnli i? 
Id tUe Uahralcb l)u>tnct abent fon^nsilcB north tiegtof bt( UabCt. A brtcl description of the reins at ChUrlA , 
eiren In the Vvnumrviel Ant qn t tt and Juirriviieni tf tka AartA nrfterx 2‘rPrinfit and Oudk. AlIahAhad^tcni “ '* 
iJ3 Mr V A hmlth thinks tlat bt? M»l,l will probably prore to be tho one ent betabjl, which wn* 1 

eastwards from brlYSsit I hare lotoYer reliable (nlonnatlon which tends to prove that the rnina «r 
be foQDcl la the AepU Urli oa the Je« bank ot tbcllptU tie aacUat AchirarotL close to the mo,i?A .mA? 
of Mat eriyl, lost lo m les north east of Chlrdl. IketwovnonolUhaot VloTta, erected in front of the Jn 
mooastcry-la An4thapln4iSta s lark, nre said tobetliU Mstfv nbteh Infonaallon I hope to verify la the w^ic* 
sektOA cl 18^r S8 
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was shown by to be erroneous on. topograjibical and other reasons The errors 
of Lassen, Julien, Cunningham and Carlleylo have been caused by the >aguo 
statements of the Chinese pilgrims who both say that in travelling from ^rdvastl to 
Kapilavastu they uent south east As Sir A Cunningham had identified Srnastf 
with Set Hahet, it was but natural for him to infer that Ehpilaiastu must he either 
in the Bash or Gorahbpur district Xhc country of the ^akyas has thus by all been 
looked for too far south, as the town lay actually much further north It may also 
be pointed out that its real position, eighteen miles north-west of the Lumbmi 
garden, agrees with the hints given in the Ceylonese canonical books According 
to the Amda/^Aa-su^ia of the DtffAa widya (III, 1, Ifi)," the banished sons ot 
Ikshvaku or Okkaka, the ancient seer-king, settled ya/Aa JlmuiantapasU 
pokharamyd tui mahAsdl asando^ te ‘ where there was a great grove of trees 
on the bank of a lake (situated) on the lower slopes of the Himalaya This 
description fits tho present ruins near the Srinagar Sdgar in the Nopalese*Tarai 
much better than the absolutely flat districts of Basti or Gorakhpur, which are still 
a great distance from the bills • , 

According to the canonical books of the Southern Puddhists, Kapilavatthu 
(Kapilavastu), or Kapilapura was situated on tho banks of tho 11 oh am or 
Hohi ttL, whilst the Dwi/diadana (ed Cowell) page 318, locates the town on those 
of the B h j, g 1 1 a t h 1 (» e Ganges), not far from the bormitage of Kisbi Kapila It 
2 S also narrated {Jataka, Volume V, page 413, Therayuthd, v 523,) that the river 
flowed between the capital of tho S & k y a s and Hevabrada, the capital of the 
Kolyas Tor, a short time before the death of king ^uddbodana there arose a 
dispute between the Sikyas and Kolyas about tho water of the river llohani, which 
owing to an unusual draught was not sulficient to irrigate the nee fields on both 
sides of the river The quarrel rose high, and a battle would have ensued had not 
the Buddha, perceiving by his divine eyo what was going on, hastened from Vaij,ali 
through the sky to tho place where the parties stood ready to fight, and moved them 
to lay down their arms. The eloquent discourse which he delivered on that occasion 
had the desired effect that he made numerous converts Accordingly, the ruins of 
Kapila-vastu ought to have been discovered on the western bank of the river, and 
the Lumbini garden to the east of it This is actually the case, if we identify tlio 
modern Jamuar Nadi (Plate II) with tho ancient river B. o h a n i , for the vast 
ruins of Kapilavastu lie on its western bank,* whilst the Lumbini garden, the modern 
Ilummindei, is just to the south east of Jt 

In an old Buddbist dialogue Kapilavastu is described as a prosperous, flourishing 
town, and well provided with food, whose narrow streets are thronging with elephants 
carnages, horses and people “ The capital was neither by day nor night without 
the ten noises, vts the noise of elepJiants, the noise of horses, the noise of chariots 
the noise of drums, the noise of tabours, the noise of lutes, the noise q£ son" 


' The Shargi Jrei lecture of Jattnp r n th Aotei Sahet Valief a id oIIlt nUcf, .« «*• ,t .. 

inrrooad DS the ptesent o oi oI liep lavastn ^ *</ cti sti I abona !a In the forest* 

• Bj nn oters ght the drsItBinan has ehowft Use nret la>luat (P ats J) ag flowjn" n,«t n.a , 

iap I»T»6ta ia8(eft.f of past it« eastern face past the vestern etde of 
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the noise of cjmbals lUt noise of gong« 'ind tlio Until noLo of people cr\iDg cut 
ye and ditn! ! An oM poum in tho Satia tupaia (r 1012) dtscril)t.s tlio route 
likcii bv some naudcruig Drthman as«.ctics who Iraicl from Kosanibi to 
Sikota thence to Sv'Nnttlii* Sctahjl ]Cai)ila\atthu further to 
Kubiuirt P\^ I 'lud YesiMi Iho Amhailh t sutta further mcutious the 
dismeliuation of the bik^as to shou hospitality to the BrMnnau ascetics who came 
to their ‘■ettUmeut from bravastl dr other parts of India That KapiHiastu is not 
meutioned in the ^rcat epic lifcnture of tho Bnhnnnsis easily to be accounted 
for, as tJie scents represented in Ibc JTjhablidrata and Jlamayana mostly take place 
m the \\tsUrii parts of the peninsula, there being no need for rcftrcnccs to tho 
eastern portions of the country and as^ Kapila^osUi had alrcadv been razed to the 
ground during tho lifttimc of the Buddha Notwithstanding all Ihesi/ important 
cMdcnces Monsieur E benart’ sliU doubts the very LXi<iUnct of Kapilavastu and 
sees la it but la uUc^ la foricrcssc dc lalmosphre Iht name of JCapilavastu 
evidently signifies the tairny coloured town ’ being situated on tho llohani, or 
‘ the red river .Vs a curious fact it may hero bo mentioned that tho whole surface 
of tho soil, surrounding tho prc<‘cut rums of this ancient city, is of a reddish yellow 
colour produced by deep deposits of catbouatc of iron in the upper strata Its 
etymological dern atiou can therefore, not bo tlio low a of the Bishi K a p 1 1 a,^ tbt 
celebrated founder of tho SdukUya philosophy, which, moreover, was Kapila* 
8 1 h a n a the modern Ilardwdr on the Canges 

It would appear from tho oldest texts that tho country of the S ikyas vras after 
all only a petty It ijput State, measuring about eighty miles in length and about forty 
m breadth, and coicring thus an area ol tbout 2 100 miles well suited for rico 
cultiration,* and that the Buddha s father was rajhcr a feudal baron or chieftain ot a 
small clau, than an actual king It is only tho newer tradition that extols tho 
power and wealth which tho Buddha g^iic up on renouncing worldly ties To the 
east their country vras separated by Iho 11 o h a q I river from, that of the Kolyas 
to the west and the south their rule extended almost as far as tho Aciravati, tho 
modern lUplI their neighbours being the powerful K o s a 1 a a of ^rtrasll iii tin, 
north they occupied the fertile and v>cll wooded slopes of the prtsmt NepUest, 
Sub Himalavas Besides Ivapilarastu tho canonical hooks mention the following 
towns and villages as situated amongst the ^>ikyaa orSakkas — Oh ituiii i 
(Ulujjhma nilitya sallaiil) the market-town K ho m a d u s sa f.Shwyrt/i'u-nf/uyo 
cd by Leon leer Volume I page 18t) "Motalupa ( Dhnmma chetiyasultanta 
ihja) Sumglma (Sutla 101 Majjhima ml aya) bausumara 
(Ceylonese and Burmese accounts), and Hi uni pa (Buddhaghosha b Commentary 
to the Dhammapada page 222) At tho present state of our know ledge of the lar u 
ifc IS almost impossible to identify these localities with any certainty, although the 
modern Sam a Dev i, about miles north-west of Tauhhvi (Plato II), may 
ev entually turn out to be tho ancient S a mag \ m a The canonical books of the 

‘ hiiixt lur la ligeiult lie Buddhti 2 Itne edUloa TaiU ISSJ pkgal'13 

* Weber IndtcleZltrat rgetcA chte "ad cd pa^eSOS 

’ Tiie narots of king Soddhodaaa larerce an I h > tear WcUicts C'cxrrice Strong r re \Vi) ts rJeo 

and ImuieakWaUe t ee *bow ibc imporUaco cl tii • colt fat cn. U tlie SjXjos «fl 0 deabarg i/udd ui page 7 
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various sects amougst the Soutlvcrn as well as the Korthern Buddhists speaW of Ibo 
<»reat opulence of tho country and mention the immense boards of gold which tho 
royal family and tho nobility of the land Md amassed 'Iho pride and haugbtinc<!s 
of the Sakyas or Sakkas was proverbial amongst the neighbouring people, and Ibo 
Br ibman pilgrims, who occasionally visited their capital, had to tell many a bitter talo 
of tbeir scurnful behaviour towards them The fact tint tbp ^akyas n cro real forest 
and bill iUjputs is not without importance for their history and tho cxplination ot 
their strange un Aryan customs It makes their assertion that their ancestors ucro 
forcibly ejected from the more civihzed regions m tho South very credible, though 
the truth of tho cause of their banishment, as stated in tho Amhallha-sutia, may bo 
doubted lurtber, their isolation in the J’orcsts may have led, as tho sacred hooks 
allege, to their custom of endogamy so repugnant to all Rijputs and to all the higher 
castes m India And this custom, not thtir prido of race, as they themselves asserted, 
■was no doubt tho reason why tho other royal families of Northern India did not 
intermarry with them. This isolation and tho conscQueat estrangement from tho 
rest of the Hindh population probably accounts also for their disinclination to show 
hospitality to the wandering Bribman ascetics, who in tho course of their pilgrimages 
came to their country Their religion, however, seems to have been the ordinary 
typo of Samsm Hiuon raiang, as will bo stated hereaftor, was still shown near tho 
eastern gate of Kapilavastu, tho old temple of JSvara (Plato I, No 17), where tho 
infant &ddhftrtha was taken by hia father, because “ the Sikya children, who Loro 
6Lck. divine protection always obtain what they ask ” According to tho legend, tho 
stone imago raised itself and saluted the Prince ilr Beal Volume II, 

lugo 23, Note 60), has correctly recognized that the scene is represented on tho 
Amardvati stupa in Tergusson’s Tree and Setpent IFonhtp, Plate LSIS Tho 
kgend is therefore ancient, and points lo tho conclusion that Siva was the kuladccatd 
01 the bdkyas 

A few years before the ponmnd/ia of the-Buddha, the §lkya clan met with a 
sad fate King Pasonadi, orPrasen a j 1 1, of K o s a 1 a had a son V i d il d a b h a 
(also called VirUdhaka), by Vasabhakkhattiya tho natural daughter 
ot Mahdndman, the successor of ^uddhodana in Kapilavastu, and of a slave 
girl It was by deceit that Vdsabbakkhattiyu bad been alEanced by the Sdkyas 
AVhen the trick afterwards was discovered, and VidudabUa had been slighted by tho 
bdkyas, ho resolved to take revenge "With the assistance of the Commander-in-Chicf 
Bigha-Karayana (or Birgha-Char lyana) he dethroned his father Prasenajit! 
who tied from bravaeti and died soon afterwards Vidddabha marched against 
Kapilavastu and on his way found the Buddha seated under an old withered 
trec It afforded him no shade , but he told Vidiklabha that “ the thought of the 
danger of his relatives and kindred made it shady” The king was^moved 'to 
sympathy for the time, and went back to ferivasti , hut the destruction of Kapilavastu 
ms only postponed for a short space, and the Buddha acknowledged it to ho 
luLVitable in the connection of cause and effect Shortly afterwards, Vidddabha 
resumed the campaign, m consequence of which Kapilavastu is said to bavo been 
totally destroyed and the whole Sftkya clan exterminated This extirpation of tho 
ivtolo clan can, however, not lave been of much importance, as only a short time 
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lafer on we fiad tlie S iLyas of Kapilavastu puttiDjj forward a claim for obtaining 
tlie posiession of a portion of tlie relics collected from tbo funeral pile of tlie Xord 
near the shrine 'Maiwuta bandbanaat Kusiu ira 

Ihe Chmeso pilgrim Fa Ilien ^ who visited Kapilavistu about A D 406, gives 
us the following meagre though interesting description of its rums — Less than a 
yojana to the cast^ from this {le Buddha Kondgamanas ^l^\ana StOpa) brought 
the travellers to the city of Kapilavastu (i c the city of beautiful virtue ), but 
in it tllere was neither king nor people All was mound and desolation Of 
inhabitants there were only some monks and a score or two of families of common 
people At the spot where stood the old palace of king Suddhodana (i e ‘ the king 
white an I pure ) there have been made images of the Prince and his mother, and 
at the places where that son appeared mounted on a ivhitc elephant when he entered 
hit. mother s womb and where he turned his carnage round on seeing the sick man 
alter he had gone out of the city by the eastern gate [Plate I No 1] stupas [read 
cifidras] have been erected Ph© places ftcete also pointed out) where (the rish) 
A e, (t e As it a), inspected the marks Buddhas^tp on ihe body) of the heir- 
apparent (ichen an infant), where, when he was in company uitli Nanda and 
others on the elephant being struck down and drawn on one side, he tossed it away 
[Plate I, No 11 jvhere he shot an arrow to the south east and it went a distance 
ot thirty U, then entering the ground and making a spring to come forth [Plato I, 
No lU] which men subsequently fasbioued* into a well from which travellers might 
drink, where after he had attained to enlightenment Buddha returned and saw the 
king his f uUer [Plate I No lo] , where live hundred bakyas quitted their families 
and did reverence to Upah - while the earth shook and moved in sis different ways, 
where Buddha preached his Liw to tbo Devas and the lour Beva kings and others 
kept the four doors ('qf the hall) so that feten) the king his father could not 
cuter where Buddha sat under a nyagtodha itta [FicMi t it/wa] which is still 
standing with his fate to tho east and (fits aunt) il'i ha prajapatipresentedhim 
witha sanjhatt,* and (tchcre) king Vaiddryi [^idadabha or Yirudhaka] slew 
the seed of Sakya and they all in dying became sioia upaniias-* A stdpa® was 
erected at this last place which is still cMstmg 

Several li north east from the city was the king s field w here the heir apparent 
sat under a tree and looked at the ploughcrs [Plato I No 12] 

The country of Napilavastu is a great scene of empty desolation Xhe 
inhabitants arc few and far between On the roads people have to he on their 
j,uard against white elephants and lions and should not travel incautiously 


I c pik^cs Cl C7 Giles I e s IJ ^0 

» Til s a red ou is ncor r« f as I^pilatastu 1 es between fiw and six nulea nortli w cst gf Aioka 3 monoUth tre 
Chapter HI 

•> UpivU vas a suura by bulb aad by prof u on » barber before liu coarera on to Bnddbism thus from fix. 
first d d Uuddhisin asscrt ts gnper or ty to llie cond tiOM ol rank no 1 caste U/ ill was d s iuanisiied bv L , 
knottltdgo ot lUe rales of d c plinc and praised on tbatncconua by tUo Unddba. He as one of Uite*’ eadera i,r ihs 
nrst general coanc 1 held at laja^r ba tboriJy after tbo demise of the Master and the pruic pal compiler of tho 

I mj }i dijio ‘ ® 

* \ so jUan a a kind of cloak the doable or compos te robe of a monk reaching from the shoaldcrs to tho 

knees and be Dg fastened round the waist. «.i»ioibo 

^ JtetTuUSjianut s he who has entered the first Btageon the road towards del rerance orNirlna Hot. 

got rd of the li it three bonds of human passion and thodoo so/ the states of ponisiinieiit are shot for h m 
» ah ssLipa comtnemo at og the s slighter of the £00 blkya maidens who had refused to taV? tK, ► -1 
k ng V dO^ablias harem v.s at brdr agtl and not at UapMTastB compare Uinen Xs sags .h yii 1, Volame if 
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Iliuen Psnn:?' visited Kapilavistu about A D C3G is as usual more 
commuuicatiae in bis account of that place Ibc country is about 1000 h [or 
about 6bG^ miles] in circuit ibere arc some ten desert cities [apparently the 
villages anil ton ns mentioned iiywal m this couutrj wholly desolate and ruined 
The capital is overthrown and in rums Its circuit cannot ho accurately measured 
The rojal precincts [i e the fortified interior city see Plate IT uithm the [evtenor] 
City measure some lA or lo h round They were all built ot brick The foundation 
walls are still strong and high It has been long deserted The inhabited suburbs 
or streets are few and waste There is no supreme ruler each oi the towns appoints 
its own ruler Abe ground is neb and fertile and is cultuated according to the 
regular scasou Ihc climate is uniform the manners of the people soft and 
obliging 

Ibere are a thousand or more rmnedsrtJiii/idjdHia^ (monasteries] remaining, by 
the side ot the royal precincts there is still a sanghaidma with about 3 000 (read 30) 
iollowers in it who study tho lattle Vehicle [Htnaydna] of the Sammaitya schooL 
Ibere area couple of Devi temples m which various sectaries worship Within the 
royal precincts are some ruined found ition walls these are the remains of the 
principal pahee of SuddUodaua rija above it is built a Ft/im ain which is a 
statue of tho king Not far from this is a ruined foundation which represents the 
sleeping palace of ‘Malumaya the queen Above this they have erected a Vthara 
jn which 18 a figure ot the queen By tfie side of this is % Vthdut, this is where 
tho Dodhisattva descended spiritually into the womb of lus mother There is a 
rcprcsmlation ot this scene drawn m the Vt/uha The MaJasthaura bchool say 
tint llie Bodhisattva was conceived on the 30th ni^ht of the month Utlarushddha 
The othei schools hx tho event on the idtd day ol the same mouth lo tho north- 
east of the palace of tho spiritual conception is a aiSpa, this is the place where 
Asi ta tho mhi prognosticated the lorlunc of the royal prince 

At the south gate of the city is a slljia {Plate I No 1) This is where tho 
Tovil prince when contending with the bak^a princes cast the elephant away 
The royal prince having contended in tho public competitions (of at ts and alhleliG 
cxetciscs) was left entirely without compeer lu every exercise [Plate I No ISj 
Aud now the ilabar ya buddhodana after cgngratuhtiag luin, was about to go back 
to the city U this timb the coachmau Avas leading out tho elejihant and just about 
to leave tho city Devadatta, confident as c\ cr in his brute strength w as just 
entering the gate from without, forthwith lie. asked tho coachman who is going to 
ridt on this gaiU caparisoned elephant* lie said the royal prmcc is just about 
to return therefore I am going to meet him Dovadatta m an excited manner 
pulled the elephant down and struck his forehead and kicked his belly, ind left him 
1 j mg senseless, blocking tho w ay so that no one could pass As they could not move 
hitu out of ihe wav the j>asscrs«bj were stopped on their route Nanda^ coming 


Vblun^ II pzges 13 1 
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afterwards, asked, ‘wtio has killed the elephant I* They said, ‘it was Devadatta.’ 
Torthwith Nanda drew it on one side of the road. The prince-royal then coming, 
again asked, ‘who had done the fonl deed of killing the elephant?’ They replied, 
“Devadatta killed it and blocked up the gate with it, and Nanda drew it on one 
side to clear the road.” The royal prince then lifted the elephant on high and threw 
it across the city moat; the elephant falling on the ground caused a deep and wide 
ditch ; the people since then have commonly called it ‘ the fallen-elephant ditch ’ 
\JiasiiQarta\. 

“ By the side of this [t c. the elephant-throwing stdpa] is a vihdra in which is a 
figure of the royal prince. By the side of this again is a Vihdra [Plato I, No. 2J ; 
this n as the sleeping apartment of the queen and the princo ; in it is a likeness of 
YoSodhara and (the child) Bahu la. By the side of the queen’s chamber is a 
tihara with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons ; this indicates the old foundation 
of the school-house of tho royal prince. At the south-east angle of tho city is a 
vihdra [Plate I. No. 3] in which is tho figure of the royal princo riding a white and 
high-prancing horse ; this was the place where ho left the city. Outside each of the 
four gates of the city there is a vihdra [Plate I, Nos. 4-7], in which there arc 
respectively figures of an old man,*a diseased man, a dead man, and a sramana. It 
was in these places tho royal prince, on going his rounds, beheld tho various 
indications, on which he received an increase of (religious) feeling, and deeper 
disgust at the world and its pleasures ; and filled with this conviction, bo ordered his 
coachman to return and go home again. ^ ^ 

“To tho north-east of tho city about 40 li is a stupa [Plato I, No. 12]. This 
is the spot where the princo sat in tho shade of a tree to watch the ploughing festival. 
Here ho engaged in profound meditation and reached tho condition of ‘ absence of 
desire.’ The king seeing tho princo in the shado of the tree and engrossed in quiet 
contemplation, and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright fight 
around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move, his heart, recognising the 
spiritual character of the prince, was deeply reverent. 

“ To the north-west of the capital there are several himdreds and thousands of 
stfipas [Plate I, No. 13], indicating the spot where tho members of the feikya tribe 
were slaughtered. Virfidhaka-rdja having subdued tho Slkyas, and captured 
the members of their tribe to tho number of 0,090 myriads [!] of people, then 
ordered them to be slaughtered.* They piled their bodies like straw, and their 
blood was collected in lakes. The Devas moved tho hearts of men to collect their 
bones and bury them. 

“ To the south-west of the place of massacre aro four little stHpas [Plate I, 
No. 14]. This is tho place where tho four SSkyas withstood an army. T^^en fixst 
Prasenajit became king, he sought an alliance by marriage with tho Sakya race. 
The Sakyas despised him as not of their [holy] family, and so deceived him by givin" 
him as a wife a child of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasenjit-rSja 
established her as his principal queen, and she brought forth in due time a son, who 


* The Jataka (Volome IV. page U*) fdategtlia t VidadabltA,a8a]iist punishment for his crime, miscTubly perished 
along wltS his liesab army, by & suoaea nooQ. nlnen JtaMg, howCTer, says yu^ki, Volntne II, page 13). that the 
king alter his return to bilTastt neat down bodily into bell in the middle ol a lake. 
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was called Viradhaka-rdja And now Yiradhaka was desirous to go to the family 
of his maternal uncles to pursue hia studies under their direction Having come to 
the south part of the city, he there saw a now preaching-hall, and there ho stopped 
his chariot. The Sikyas hearing of it, forthwith drove him away, s-ijing ‘ hon dare 
you, base-born fellow ’ occupy this abode, an abode built by the fedkyas, intended 
for an abode of the Buddha* After Virfldhaka had succeeded to the throne, he 
longed to revenge his former insult, ho therefore raised an army and occupied this 
place with his troops, who took possession of the fields Four men of the fedkyas 
who were engaged in ploughing between the rills dividing the fields, immediately 
opposed the progress of the soldiers, and, having scattered them, entered the town 
Their clansmen, considering that their tribe was one in which there had been a long 
succession of universal monarchs and that the honourable children of such righteous 
kings^ had dared to act cruelly and impetuously and without patience to kill and 
slay, and so had brought disgrace on their family, drove them away from their home 
The four men, having been banished, went to the north among the Snowy Mountains , 
one became king of the country of B d m i y k u [in Afghamstdn], one of U d y “i n a, 
or TJj] dna, one of Eimataia [Badakshan], and one of Sdmb f They have 
transmitted their kingly authority from generation to generation without any 
interruption 

“To the south of the city three or four h is a grove of nt/ogrodlia^tx6Qs, m 
which ifl a sldpa bmlt by A & o k a-r Aj a [Plate I No 15] This is the phee where 
^likya Tatb5gata, having returned to his country after bis enlightenment, met his 
father and preached the Law Suddhodana rAja. knowing that the Tath&gata had 
defeated M&ra and was engaged in travelling about, leading people to the truth and 
converting them, was moved by a strong desire to sec him, and considered how he 
could pay the reverence due to him He therefore sent a messenger to invite the 
TatMgata, saying ' formerly you promised, when you had completed your purpose 
to become a Buddha, to return to your native place These are your words still 
unperformed , now then is the time for you to condescend to visit me ’ The 
messenger having come to the place where the Buddha was, expressed to him the 
king B desire The TathSgata in reply said ‘ after seven days I shall return to my 
native place ’ The messenger, returnmg, acquainted the king with the news, on 
which &uddhodana-taja ordered his subjects to prepare the way by watering and 
sweeping it, and to adorn the road with incense and flowers , and then, accompanied 
by his officers of state, he proceeded 40 h [about 6’ miles] beyond the city, and 
there drew up his chariot to await his arrival Then the Tathagata with a* great 
multitude advanced , the eight Vajrapanis surrounded him as an escort, tho four 
heavenly kings went before him , divine Sakra with a multitude of Devas belon^in'^- 
to the world of desires (Idvialoka) took their place on the left hand , Brahma-'rAja 
with tho Hevaa of the rUpaloka [‘ the region of form,’ the second region of the 
cosmical system of the Buddhists , the lowest being the region of KSma, or sensual 
pleasure] accompanied him on the right The bhiksJm priests walked in order 
behind , the Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, stood in the 
midst , hia supreme spiritual presence shook the three worlds, the brightness of his 

‘ The idee it thet S»k7» chUdten deecended Iwni bclj kusi wght j»ol to hate resuted evco an InTader 
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person exceeded tbat'of the seven lights [the sun, moon and five planets] ; and thus 
traversing the air he approached his native country. The king and ministers having 
reverenced him, again returned to the city, and they located themselves in this 
nyagrodha grove. 

“By the side of the 5ci«jAdrdma, and not Ihr from it, is a slUpa; this is the 
spot where the Tathdgata sat beneath a great tree with Hs face to the east and 
received from his aunt [Mahdpraj^pati*] a golden-tissued Mshdya^ garment. A 
little farther on is another atdpa: this is the place where Tathlgata converted six 
princes [Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, and Devadatta] and five 
hundred Sdkyas. 

“ Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a sMpa [Plate 
I, No. 16]; this is where Prince Siddhartha practiced sports and covipeiitive) 
arts. 

“Outside the gate is the temple oflfevara-deva [Plato I, No. 17]. In the 
temple is a figure of the Deva mads of stone, which has the appearance of rising in 
a bent position. This is the temple which the royal prince when an infant (in 
sicaddhng clothes) entered. King ^uddhodana was returning from the Lumbini 
garden after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this temple the king said 
•this temple is noted for its many spiritual exhibitions (miraci^). The §dkya 
children who here seek divine protection always obtain what they as)£: we must take 
the royal prince to this place and offer up our worship.’ At this time the nurse 
(fos^er^mo^her), carrying the child in her arms, entered the temple; then the stone 
imago raised itself and saluted the prince. When the prince left, the image again, 
seated itself. 

“ Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a siupa [Plate I, 
No 18]; it was here the royal prince contended with the ^Skyas in athletic sports 
(arts) and pierced with his arrows the iron targets. 

“Prom this thirty li south-east is a small st6pa [Plate I, No. 19]. Here there 
is a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a mirror. Here it was, during the 
athletic contest, that the arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in tho ground, causing a dear spring of water to flow 


> bborll/ alter the death ol Ling bnddhodaaa, the Oeddha’e anot asd step mother ilabSprajlpat] Oantaml desired 
to (oruVe the wotld and embrace a rellgiooa liie Tberelore ahe went to the Lord, who was thea eojoarniag ia tho 
LlaUltt grore at EapUavasta, aad asked to become a nan Itot the BaJdha refneed becatiee he would not adaut 
lemalea into the order, and tetaiaed to VnilKL tmeUvcaginaeapherdeiign the widowed Qoeco aad maar other 
&Lk;a ladiea cat oS their hair, pat on yellow garments and went on foot to VaitlU bea these ladies, with swollen 
feet and corered with dost, aorrowlol, sad aad tearful, atood weeping oataide lo the entrance porch of the KdtAgira 
hall, the; were seen by Ananda [the body serranl aodfafooriteducipleof iladdha Gaatama], who, hariog 'ascertained 
the object of their Joarney, went to the Master and pleaded in their faroer. first the Bnddha was anwillin" 
to admit women into the congregation, at Jsst, bowerer. at the entreaties ol Anaoda, who remembered him ol the 
nolbeiiy care of Mablprailpatl. he gare his consent, bat on tbe condition that sho sboalcl accept eight weighty 
tegaiations (sarudiamoio) Mahlprajlpall gladly promised to accept these eight weighty regtdations, not to be trans* 
grcMCd as long as IIIk shall l^t, wheieopou she with ^ the other Elkya ladies became nans. Aithoagh the Master 
had acceded to the wuh»sot Aiiacida,be was (oily awareol the daoserona censequenccs attending on the institation of 
the Order of bans “If. Ananda, women bad not rcuredfrom boaiebotdlile to tbe booscless one. ander the Doctrine 
and DiscipUne annoanced by tbe Tathlgata, religion woold long endote , a ihoasand years would tbe good Doctrine 
abide Bel since women hare now retired from boasehotd life, not long will religion endare, bat fire hundred years 
will the good Doctrine abide Jest as, inaeJa, thoso lamUies orhteb consist ol many nomen and lew men ore easily 
OTCreomeby bar^lors, in exactly the same way, when nomen retire from hoaschold UU to the hooscless one under a 
doctrine and discipline, that religion docs not lung endare Aad jest as, Ananda, to a large lake a man would 
prndentty bnlld a dike. In order that the water might not transgress Its boands, in exactly the same way Ananda. 
bare 1 prudently laid down eight weighty reealauona not to bo transgressed as long os life shall Ian Uis'miE'Hrtnc 
prored trae by the sabsetnent erenls i the ladies, eren MabiprajlpaU. were now and then fretlol and some time 
atlecwords, when the Lord so]oamed at nriTOsU, some nana moved the indignation ot tbe pebUc by their Scandaloos 
behaTiour. nee UolUragga l—il (cd. 11. Oldenberg), Vinsyapitaba. Volame 11, l.oadoa, ISSO 

> Tbe IdsUyn, or reddUb yellow garment, is tbe BHigSafi, * kin I of cloak, wnkb ii folded many times ana 
thrown over the left thoe.der, the two ends banging down btlore and behind. ' 
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forth. CommoE tradition has called this the arro^r-fountain •(saraJctipa); parsons 
who arc aick, hy drinking the water of this spring aro mostly restored to health; and 
so people coining from a distance taking hack with them some of the mud (moist 
earth) of this place, and applying it to the* part where they suffer pain, mostly 
recoyer from their ailments.’* 

The discovery of the Atoka Edict Pillar in the Lumhini grove at Buramindei 
' enabled mo to fix also, with absolute certainty, the site of Kapilavastu and of the 
sanctuaries in its neighbourhood. Thanks to the exact notes left by the two Chinese 
travellers, I discovered its extensive ruins about cighiEen-miles north-west of the 
Lumhini Pillar, and about six miles north-w^st of the Nigdli Sdgar (Plato II), 
stretchin g between lat. 27°32'-38' K. and long.'S^'-lO' B. in the middle of a dense 
fiTforest over a length of about seven miles from the villages ofAmauli,Baidauli, 
Harnampfir, and B i k u 1 i (north-east) to feivagarh, Tilaurakot, and 
B a m g h a t on the Bangangi (south-west), and over a breadth of about three to 
four miles from the villages of R.lraapur a, AhirauH, and Srinagar on 
the south to the villages of Jagdispfir and Nagr&vahon the north. The whole 
site is at present as dreary and desolate as when seen by Pa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang ; 
yet every sacred spot mentioned by the two pilgrims can be easily identified. The 
discovery of“fEis interesting site, therefore, opens out a* very wide field indeed to the 
Indian archmologist, and cannot but yield the richest results in the near future. The 
first step to be taken by the Department will be to excavate next cold weather the 
most important ruins that can be absolutely identified. Special attention will be paid 
to the |aija temple.on the eastern face of the old city, tbo ruins of which are near 
Bikull close to the Kotahi which certainly must be one of the oldest ^aiva 
monuments of which we have knowledge, and which possesses great interest for the 
history of the BrShmanical religions. According to Pa Hian, Kapilavastu was 
already in the fifth century A.D. a vast wilderness of ruins ; it was the same in 
Hiuen Tsiang's time two hundred years later. Tho ruins, therefore, have fortunately 
not been disfigured by late reconstructions, nor have the Musalmaa invaders ever 
touched them. Systematic excavations if conducted by the Nepal Government on a 
largo scale, are sure to furnish us with documents and monuments not only of the 
third century B. 0., but of a much earlier period, extending to about the fifth and 
sixth centuries B. 0, 
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THE ThIeUS, the ilOHEBN BESOBKDAKTS OF THE'SIeYAS. 

Althocgh tlie §akyas claim to be the descendants of the mythical Aryan 
.ing Ikshvfiku or Okk^ka, it is not quite improbable that they were in fact 
irimarily an aboriginal, casteless and un-Aryan tribe of Northern India, Shortly 
fLer the Buddha’s demise, we find Hcrodot using the term laxai as a general 
Lesignation for the various branches of the Scythian race, and the word may in all 
wobability imply the S d k y a s or S a k k a ». In any case, the Buddha’s ethnical 
laraes of Sakyamuni and S^kyasimha would seem to have carried great 
reight, a few centuries later, with the Sakas or Indo-Scythians, in adopting the 
Buddhist Paith, especially under the benign rule of king Kanishka, of feaka 
)r Turushka race, from whom the feaka era dates The modem offsprings of 
hese Sakyas are probably the T h ft r n s,^ the present inhabitants of the Tarfti and 
fie outer spurs ot the Nepalese Sub-Himftlayas, who style themselves ban-rdjas, or 
‘forest kings’,” enjoying the free and easy life of the forests. The Thftrus, in fact, 
pretend to he the direct descendants ofttUe Sun, and they say themselves that they 
trere originally RSjputs, who ran away after the great fight at Hastinftpura, 
ind who lost caste by using intoxicating liquor. Their claims to rank are, however, 
treated with the utmost contempt by the surrounding Hindft population, because 
they are an abomination to the BrftUmaus, as they indulge in all the impurities of 
eating and drinking. And to this wandering tribe, whose customs have been only 
slightly modified by contact with* those .of the Aryan invader, are locally ascribed 
all the* vast Buddhist brick ruins, which are found scattered all over the Tarfti. 
Owing to the intermarriages which have taken place within the last four or five 
centuries between Tharu men and the Tartar Highland women, the physiognomy of 
the Thftra tribe has acquired in somq instances a slightly Mongolian cast, which 
shows itself chiefly, but not to a striking 'degree, in slanting eyes and liigb cheek- 
bones in some of the women and children (Plate Vin. 1 and 2) ;^fiilst in the men 
the physical characteristics are as a rulb of the strictly Indian type. Thev have 
long.'wavy hair, a dark, almost black, complexion; in stature, build and gait thev 
are distinctly Indian and not Mongolian; nor have they any 'traditions which 
connect their origiii with the Tartar Highland races. Their marriage customs are 
governed by the rule of tribal exogamy ; in other words, the bride must not be a 
blood relation to the husband chosen' for her, nor of the same ■\illage, but of some 
outside village or clan. Wife-capture is secretly practised to some extent amongst 
the Tbftrus; and this practice may explain the slightly Mongolian cast efface 
'Which has now become rather common, though not universal, amou" the Tharu 
tribe. Polygamy, divorce in the form of the expulsion from the house of the 
faithless wife with the approval of the council, wirfow marriage, and the levirate 
under the usual restricUons are all allowed. ' Divorced women can marry again like 


' Compare »!iO, Ctooke, Tht Triltt and Catin e/ tl* Aart^'Wtnern and Oud\, Calcnita, 1898, Veleme 17 

pigu 330 i06 ' ' 
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widows, and botli classes are distingiUBlied by the title tcrari, or “selected,” from 
Women who .were married as virgins by the full ritual. The social status of a 
married widow or divorcee is, however, inferior to that of a regularly-married wife; 
but for the purposes of succession both rank alike. 

The religion of the more primitive branches of the Thiirus is based on a belief 
in ghosts or demons (bhuts) lurking in the forest trees and the spirits of the dead 
(pr^lsj; whilst the Thlrus of the plains, who have taken to agriculture, are becoming 
rapidly Hindflized. The women do the largest part of the sowing, weeding and 
harvesting; whilst the men engage in hunting and fishing, which they regard as 
the proper occupation of their sex. Their villages are from one to two miles distant 
from each other, and the houses are all made of wood or grass. The outside grass 
walls of each house are plastered over with red mud; they never use cowdung for 
this or other household purposes as is usual with the Indian people outside the 
jungle and forests. Tiie houses are large, cool and commodious, and generally raised 
on poles, in order to protect the- inmates from damp and malaria. They contain 
large jars of red clay in which food grains and seed rice are kept (Plate VII). Every 
little village is a self-governing community. Disputes are decided by’ a council of 
elders, and this is sometimes presided over by a head-man. The oiSce of head-man 
or chaudhari, is not hereditary; the man. selected is one whose age, esperienee and 
knowledge of the magical and medicinal arts entitle him to ’more respect than 
the rest; and he acquires the status of bead-man by tacit consent and not by formal 
election. The decisions of the council or the head-man are obeyed unreservedly; 
litigation between -Thatus and Hindds is equally unknown. Amongst themselves 
the Thdrus are, for the most part, *o peaceful and good-nattwed race, following 
mthout question, as if by a law of nature, the customs and maxims of their ancestors. 
The honesty of the Tharus is proverbial. It is said that when a family flies into the 
hills, they will always leave any arrears of rent that may be due tied up in a rag to 
the lintel of their deserted house. Like all secluded-races, the Thdrus are notorious 
for witchcraft' and in the plains ThAnikal or “thoTharu country” is a synonym 
for witch-land. Every Tharu woman, after tbe marriageable age, is supposed by 
those who live outside tbe Tbaru country to possess the power of the Evil Eye to 
bewitch and eiicha;it ; so that she has the power to turn a stranger into a wild animal 
or destroy him slowly hy consumptive fever. This is one of the reasons why aU 
natives of India outside the Tardi forests dread tbo Thdrus and fear to live amongst 
them. 






CHAPTER IX. 


HISTORIC^^ CONCLUSIONS 
.0. .he «ent o. 

already made y.eld some lower slopes of the Himalayas, and 

&akyas lay, as their '=S“ ^od lull Kajputs exiled f'om the more 

that they arcrc, ai they too ad . bUl-forcsts must havo separated 

civilized districts Their Their isolation no douht forced 

them from their hrethren fur oon-Indian custom of endogamy, as 

them to develop the entirely ot tbeir kindred This explains 

well as other habits not in “ between thorn and tho other noble families of 

also tho reason why J jt wj, not, as their tradition sajs, their pride 

Northern India did not take place attaching to exiles who had 

TbLd which prevented suchauia^^^^ ,„m a strong 

d artod from the customs of tueir race, 

atointure of non-Aryan blood Bnoanimdei and NigUvi Pillar Idiots teach 

Tor tho history of Ah o ka, the iinm the 23th year of his 

us that tho Emperor ^ f,be BuddhuU m h’orthern India, at the *“83=^ 

rnirrn visitcd tlio saccod pbccs H Th a o u 1 ) t a, wUo alonc in tlio wliole country 

of Ls spiritual advisor, ® ‘ ^ ‘ . ^bo° knowledge of tho whereabouts of the 

at that time seems to have on this occasion not only tho 

Lum bin. ‘'l!?as tf^^ Mrvana-sthpas of Buddha Kon igamana, 

L n m b 1 n 1 garden, K apt I n Cnutama Buddha s po. .mrrdim at 

ond Krakuechanda hut also tuH town of S r a v a s t S, in 

K u s 1 n t r a and It a in a g . . inscriptions were still existm ' in Hiuen 

several of which '"“"ties pdlar of P a t a li pn t r a towards tho 

Tsiangs time the series of pillars extending from B a k h r a near 

Tarni IS perhaps marked by ‘be ond Hat hid (Navandgarh) to 

V'li&ali tliroUoh 1 Bengal Presidency, close to the 

lllmpirva rn the Champar __^^„bed with tho so-oallod Pillar Edicts 

larai, most of which o jonrnoy may ho intorproted as indicating that 

■1 he met that Asoka undertoo ^ but it may also be looked upon as one of 

i^wasat that time a helieving "t.iieh, aeeording to tho eighth Itoek Edict, 
the dUmmayHHs or ' «"= ^o^o the eleventh year after his anointment, or 

tho Emperor undertook reg 7 enUghtenmont The fact 

in tho, fifteenth year ot m = ’ ,1 over tho Tarli ladicatcs that also this 

that ho planted a ^.^nsivo Empiro 

district belonged then o m the western portion of the Nepalese Tardi, 

Thus all the sacred satisfactorily identified Some others, 

mentioned by the Chinese ^ b jj n s i n a r a, will probably be found during tho 

particularly » ^ ® “^he eastern potUon ot tho hepaleso lowlands 

cold season of 
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I conclude this monograph with the ‘following suitable words uttered by the 
wandering ascetic, Vacchagotta, in the Majjhima-ntkdya, sutial^x — “It is as 
if, oh Gautama, there were a mighty fdL-tree near to some village or town, and it 
were to lose its dead branches and twigs, and its loose shreds of bark, and its unsound 
wood, sp that afterwards, free from those branches and twigs, and the loose, shreds of 
bark, and the unsound wood, it were to stand neat and clean in its strength. In 
exactly the same way does the word of Gautama, free from branches and twigs, and 
from loose shreds of hark, and from unsound wood, stand neat and clean in its 
. strength. It is as if, oh Gautama, one were to set up that^wbich ,was overturned ; or 
^were to disclose that which was hidden; or were to point out the way to a lost 
traveller ; or were to carry a lamp into a dark place, -that they wbo have eyes might 
see forms. Even so has Gautama Buddha expounded the Doctrine in many ways.” 
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TEE Sn.VEQl'ARClIlTECTCRE OF J.VUKl’UR, 

^ WITH 

OT£3 0^’ ZAFARAB AD. SAnET-ilAHKT. AND OTHER PLACES IN THE N.-W. P. OUDH 
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JUutlraied iy 74 PhtUi the Sharqt Arthtletiure of JauH^sur, »>'<!. Supor*r\\VftI 'Ito. Sewed. 
Price lla. 16. * 

CALCCITA — ^IFCRINTKADCNT OF QOVKKNM»rr CUXTIKQ, ISUtA. 

” Tbs finelj lUosinicd Volatao Usoc J ondet tbU title tom* Ibo fif»t of * iC#w et Ccpett* Wgun fcflet lt»» 
reQT^a&iuUoaof tteAicbxologiut Sorrc;* to Upper lailUlalSod.eaJ If tbd <rv'rl: I* Co be eouCiBRed tfP tbe Mate 
ladmClt tfaeraae tberoagbsoaotillcsustloii, wemeyloobtoxeetluttoinettituglllieku h>l<(|u*teUlu»lr*UoaotKQpa»^ 
feT*l)lep<irtloa«tle*atof tbeimaectoudaQlllferioMAtcbUcctstalRtmatuiof ibelB«U»arealu»ul*. . . . , , NVe 
reeommesi It to tho atteolloQ of all (lodeots of AKltltcctBre a* a book wotlb powcMlug, cuDlalDlng tome of ibe Wit 
Alotttatloaaot ladUa AtcbUectoxe tbat hate ;ct appeared. It (a to bo hoped that alutlar Yoluue*. lltuittaUugblkH 
sraaebu of tba AKbluelotai Ccfflalsu fa ladl*. nfi) appear ia <le« eour>e."~Z>'«iMW. 

“Tnts Yolooo uaa emtacoilp bu>(Qe«tlikoptodacUoD,of pneticat talue Co (be Arcblceet attd AreliitiologiH . 
and pouewed of aaar attnetJoa* from tbe bUtorka) anJ ibo artUtle polsir of riorr. rcsdcrlagibe look liiilruollve a»d 
istereiuagtetbeeiloeatedpabllelBgcoetal . . • / • < Ittatbofittt Tokmeot AtebnologtciU Ucpcitlion Upper India 
vbubiiotanyduUnctuieto tbe practical EagUtbisaa,«betbetAtcbUe«t,UUtorlao. or Mauufatluur. . . | . 

"Tba GoTeniaentaaT propertp be urged and expected to continue tbli bune; la tbe tfurtb.NS'oiteru l'tortac(i> 
and to ntiliie tho Arcbilcctniat Uemben of tbo bumf, moteotcr, In adrlilng and controlling a tcatonalle uoniatvailon 
of Hiatoncal Uonumenta fa tbo Indian £mp{te.'’'->if. IntMufi tf Hrifnk ArthUttU' 19(4 JtM IdOd. * 

"Tub fint Vaiumeol Dr. IfargCH' Cfew Serk* (e » •eboiarip and oxbantlUo Uonngrapb ou a •peoUt and \Tell‘ 
dcbneiAtcWtcctaral period. Itlapu.blUbcdlutbefomntabarvdwao'vuarto , . . »uvvljtn4^a>ab\&UoMidlu.lt»'iaUn4 
record of (heHktoiT and ArcbUeecaro of dauopor. « city which for nearly a otntury tied with Zuiportal Delhi both <u 
power and tplpndonr. ^ ' 

"UnliVe tfe najont; of tbe voluuos in tbeforuer Berk*, tbo Itoport li ono of wUloh lUo norornuicst ba^RO 
reason to be asbamed. and it ma; bo eaiely recommonded to any onolntorcited, ellbot epouUlly lb Janupur, vr gent rally 
in Indian Aichitectare, m an adCEnalo and ttc»(wortby source of Informatfou.'‘>r4t fWrn-, 


SupcF'royal 4t9. Half l/ound, 4«C [lagoa. Rs. 10. 

■ TEE MONUMENTAL AN’liaUITTis AND INSOUIPITONS IN TEE 

, N.-W. PEOVINCES AND OEDE; 

vaacBtuEu atto aiiba»uBU 

. • Uy Dn A.* FOlltlBll, ru o , • • / . 

AietMolojisat SHrmvvr, AT.* IF. fVcelnoer unii Oui\. , 

■ , . ALLA1IA0AD.— GOVMSUBMT I’llKB*, H.«W. I*. AMD OUDJI, 

IVb bare now in a bandy form a rcfic* of Hat* of alt the notable AntIquUieaof tlio I'forinoo* arranged utnltr ilio 
dutnet* wbete they are found, and accompanied sol only with rctoreoooi to *11 cBiJly «oo»»»H/!e aoaroor of ludhte 
inforoation, but with a set of really sorkmanllke lndkci.''~7il« itonetr, SiyUnilicr IVtfl. 

• "In ihU largo rolnmoDr. Fbhrcrbaa gUen a very fnllaocouni of tbe rouaint at eacli j.taoe, wUUrvrefeiioee to 
aU sources of laforinfttloB, the whole being earclnlly ^asaifled wltb complete iudicoi,"— A/rsit-lr v* Mr inihn 
I8T5-18JO J- • , " 
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'IHE MOGHTJL AlCHITECTURE OF FATHPTffi SIERI:- 

EDMUND % SUITE 

5Krrrj«r Y H Pr»ni»et* and Oudh ^ 

Tut I. witlt ISO rifttes, Hf V> 

Put 11, «lUt 103 PUtef Bj li 

Put nr«llh97PUUs SO 4 

ALLAHABAD — GoTSiiiMts* Pbess. Y W P and Obdo 


AT iMt Aa ideqnate btglnnlBg of a f^riy eonplete And Aiiilkorilot{»e deicription of Ibe mAgnificent building* 
At And near AgTA bu been jaAdc kolbing apj^oAcbing to a Klentifie oe rcAsouAbly sstielActory dc*enption el the Tjj 
and other grtAt edlftcc* At Agra tiwt*. The nouee* in Canningbain aSene* ol Arch*olopeAl Reports ate feeble, mane 
*adaUbulsieleM,AeidwofearlhAtwenin»Htallle.n8forthocctlIjAnd elaborate work which is needed to record 
the tesult* of a thorough inruy ol the Fort the TiJ the UaiMoIeain el bikAodra, end the other erehitectuial wonders 
which adorn Agra and Its cnflroa* Dr Uorgess, before bis retirecneot decided that smcaic was not possible to do 
crcrytblng it was more adrUabte to begin with Falbpdr htkil than with Agta Itself and st was aceordingl; decreed 
that the wondeifal and beautiful city founded by Akhar at Fathpdr Sikit and often likened to Pompeii shonld be 
lurttyed. 

In the course oi four fCAMOS Ur EdnendW SiDilb tbe rery capable officer in charge of the ATcbltcctsral 
Branch ol the Atchaologieal Surrey astliied byawcUtramed ttaS of natire draughtimen has toado an elaborate 
surrey ol the Great Uoghol s palace city The drat lastabncnt ol the results ot hU work lies before n* In a handioue 
quarto rolase IQuittated by one hundred and twenty lire leU page plates ot which some are drawings and others 
pboto-etcblsgi 

■The site ot the work prercoti Its poblicatloB In one vdoae The first part new pnblithid deals with the 
Afslsl t Ikat, ifielodlog Akbar i bed room, the Paath Vakal the Ihitan t Kkat and a lew other hoUdlngt , the second 
pan deals rrlth PAja Blf Ual a boose and the palace otJfidb Bal, tbe third will treat ot Sulim Chhishtle thrme the 
Tutklsh bath*, and many other edifice* , and the fourth part will bederoted to the Great Uosque Both tbe third and 
fourth parts will be enriched with coloured Ulesltation* «t tbe mural decoration sod (nlald work Thu volume now 
r luued coutidos ten coloured plates, repraduciog fresco paloUnga and ornaments, which hare been eaecuted by Ueiiri 
Gilggs and 8«o with their uisal skill These frescoes attract little ailcntlon from the ordinary visitor, and are now so 
damaged as KATcely to repay the cost and trouble of rcprodactlou Oae ot the best executed and most intelligible 
Irugmcnl* Is that on tbe north wall ol Akbar « bed room, which represent* some passengers ot diitlnction taking tbeir 
pleasure In a tailing host, apparently on tbe Jumev The figure* are well drawn in Ibu style aaeetcd by ibo mlnialor* 
painters, la all tbe drawing* Ibe pcnpectlrc 1* very bad Some «l tbe paintings exhibit distinct and cnmistsAable 
trace* ol Chinese Infiocnee Others seem to be Imitationi of Japanese motives, and several oiler clear eridence ot tbe 
InCueuco exercised on Akbar’* cclec,Sc taste by CbrisUts rellglona aru ' 

Tbe best known of the frcKoe* that on tbe western fegsde of Alirlams House which tbe guide points out a* 
a(lcture of the knnnncUllon. may possibly be intended to represent that event Hut the guide a theory that 
ktlrUm, or Uary was a Christian wife of Akbar, is Bosupporlcd by any evidence and is cppcied to tbe evidence thst 
atlils The queen ct Akbsw who enjejed the iitle of Varfam ii$ Zamanl, or tba hlary of the age was really the 
daaghler ol a Hindu IU;a. Akbar** mother was known ly a similar title, Afsrpan JfdlaaC, and there is no more reason 
lor Ulletlag Akbar s queen, who bore the court Utle tl Jfdrysn as Ztmaml, to bure been a Christian, than there la lor 
believing is the ChristUaiiy of his met her In sbert. Akbar * ChrUliaa qaeen seems to be tbe creature of tba imugiua 
Hoa ef gsJJe* greedy for Sot errors fed by faeleJeveA die bard und Akbar* CbrUtlan queen is houu 1 to 

itaptearfrequenLytorthencxt ksndrtd year* Thn Loman Catholic priest* Iniislon belleviBg In her existence and 
ttclr congtrgalloca, of course are of the samu opinion 

"The ecUbraied threnq p,. ar in the D waa ( Xka* is perhaps theynoil cunoct ot the insny marvels at 1 afhpfir 
1| Isa'loqcalelyiheeiratcd lyado/ea well M,<ci<d|IaCc*. Be are tiy no means dls| csed to aecei l Hr Lecnes sog 
(isiun ihsi Iks hit e luildlcig occG{ ltd ly tho throas pillar is the JUJat Akoaa, or ball, in which Akbar used to 
aoase kIssaJ with ’atea ng to ssl debate* by the profcMor* of rlsal creed*. Tbe bulIJlng Is far loo small for sach a 
( arpaae. and die* act a«tte wed with lae terorded desenplion of the /Waf Akdaa. It is mere probable a* Mr hmlib 
oWrits, that ikt ka-l lay Just oslside tha p rivstc bul dings ot Ibo palace thaa Inside their j rtelncti, and rum* of aa 
ls| oruut kaJ d *1 ex •{ Sear tha i,«eo<l Offitu ta a |-oa.lli.B wbiub would ba>a been very luUab e for a ha>l such at la 
■Uki Vrd ty the ecsliia(< lary h s oi am 
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■'Wemnstnot huger longer OT^rtbe beAoUtaot Akbu’s mAgnificeat, tboogb singalarl; nucomfottAble. polic^ 
We c&B recoameud He. Smith's book as aa ezcelkat piece cl wotk, thoroagh)j we]] done f&zid esa assure onrreade^ 
that mctelj as a ptetnte book it is good value lor twenty nipeea Ibe pnutiDg and paper are first-rate Ihe bisdiu.^' 
alasl is ot the worst possible quality, and not even fit lor a report bj a Hoard of Hevenue. When the next part comr’ 
out the Local Government sboold foUovr the example of Bombay nnd treat its pretty pictures to safe and decei*^' 
covering”* — TAf J^uiuer, 12rA Juiy l&9a. , 

" rue first volume is now before ue, and it may be trolyssid chat nothing more {nlcresting or artistic has bee° 
pubbshedfor a long time by the Indian Government . . . The bondied and twenty large quarto plans, views, an*^ 
details are escellently reproduced . Ko architect or artut, and certainly no Undent of Uedimval Indio, ca° 

sufficiently prize the results . — J/oraiay iVrf, tfAiVarmher 1893 

“ This volume ia welcomed as the first instalment of a mote complete illnstratloa of a single important group 
Indian tixteeuth-century buildings than it has hitherto been able to publish . It is most desirable we shonI<^ 
bare ss complete archltecCdral drawiogs of tbo more famous betldiogs la India as we bare of those la France, Italj'- 
and other Western countries , and amongst these the Uobammadaa architecture, in Upper India especially, presents som^ 
splendid examples Every traveller is familiar with those at Agra, Delhi, and I atbpiir Hkv! , and many visit a place s^ 
unique as the latter in its history, in Indian arcbitcctiire. and present coaditioa . . . The value of this work lies ii^ 
these uomeroos and caietul drawluga which afford a fell reprcscntalion of the buildings surveyed and of the marvellou^ 
richness of their details . . AViih this work before him, the student of architecture and Oriental^art may ]udg^ 
what a wealth of further information would bo afforded were a few other groups of bnildfngs, such as those aroont^ 
As<^*°d Delhi. similarly surveyed and dcllneate<), while like sun eys were made at.Abn,Tati}or,Worangal, and else* 
where ut the Peninsela — /uariui </ tht Regat TtuMutae/JirHlik Jinhiteeti, Slat A'oiemler 1895. 

"his E. \y.JiailTn bos published the second part of bis monumcfita) work on Fathpfir-fiikrf We noticed fb^ 
first part at some length le these columos last year, and need only say that the second part is equally beautilol ani^ 
well ciecatcd.”— Pwsref, lOtA Reetmter 189G. * ' 

“El snT traveller in India knows the deserted city of Fa(bplu>S!VTf, within the seven-mile circuit of which 
gathered that strangely beaotifal medley of bnildings, of all styles and plans, and destined for every sort of pnrpoie' 
which has long been the delight and marvel of artists and arcbUects. That stem cntic, James hergusson,* when h^ 
stood amongst the empty courts and palaces of the silent city, could only how down and worship in the terminology of hi/ 
craft. How keenly he Would have eo]oyed that admirable volamff of drawings and descriptions which Air £. W. Smith 
has couMcnited to the remains of Akbar's cscoria) in the 'Imperial Senes' of Eeporlsof the Archseological bsrveyo/ 
India.* Ur. Smith seed not, we think, be under any opprebcnsion that a single qualified entie will find fault with hi/ 
work on the ground that * unnecessary labour has been bestowed* npoa it 

" It is impossible to speak la too high pjajso of the accuracy and beauty of the 1"0 plates contained ia the 
present instalment Ur. bmitb has displayed sound yodgment in bis eeleciron of snbiects * 

" The work has been ably seconded by Colonel WaterbOnse aud his Assistants of the Survey of India 0&cc< 
where the plans and draiviags hare been ably reproduced The pbota-etchisgs ore really exquisite 

* “ Mr. Qrigg, too, has shown bis usual ubiUty in reproducing the effects of the colonred decorations."— FA/ 
,JtA<riir«Bi, 20<ft Grtutn- 1895. * 

EPIGBAPflU INDICA 

and liecaril e/ tAe Arci^vltyKol Sgrtey ff/ Iiulia, ' • 

- Edited by JAb. BUBGES3, C LC , LL n , P n 8 E. , 

Assisted byA hUBUEB.rH O , drehJti>li)gualSarcrg<it,.lf -W. Pronnee* and Oudh, 

Volume I (]£91> bopcr royal Ito, 4S2 pages, with 35 facsimile Plates Bs. 16 
^ Volume II (1891^ bnper>royal ito, 618 pages, with Cl facsimile Plates Bs 16. ' 

Edited by Da D UDLIEnCH, Ooverameat Epigrapblst. * 

• ' Volume III (1891-93^, Ito, 393 pages, with 33 Itesiinile Plates. 21 

' Published under the anthonty of theGOvenunent of India as a Supplement to the Indian Aiiiiguary, 

• CALCUTTA — &UFEeISTl.'VDBS.TOFGOTE&S■alB^T PlliaTlHG, iJfBlA. • 

" Lid£e de rianir ea one publication spectale los laadipbctu d« plug ea plus nombreuses cC d mesure qu'ciles 
sont mises an your par leg diverges branebes de I'Archsologtcsl burvey, est excellcnte. II £tait temps que I'lnde eut > 
son tour son Ephemerii PalaograjfJixca "—A HaaTB. . 
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‘■A cwtS de* diTCrte* s6rie* de ‘Eeport*,’ dont U aaxtht e»t torc4meat pea tfgnliJre, M. Bargess a ctgd na 
orgaoe pCnodlqoe, I'Ep'frajihui /aiJca, p«aiMaat par tnmesUe et apCcfalement T&err« aux inscriptions L^ptgraphia 
Indiesaa aara aJnsi »oa Epitmru arant d'xTWr son Corpta, bt iL Bnrgesa arrite de cette maniSre i centraUscr. ne fdt- 
ce qao dans noe ccrtaine oesnre, less travanx.fplgrapbiqneaactneUeincnt fparpillds dans nna infinlt6 de recneili, dont 
' plasicttis sent des pobhcations loealet absolainent uaecesibtee en Gnrope, £I aura renda uae fois de ploa nn setnce 

iat$tla‘ibltAutltuilesIndieDDtM,"~IUeMJtfSutM»JrtJIrhptaiu * . ' ‘ 

" UrruEsro (bo atodeot of ladiaa inaeriptlooa bad te aearcb for the records as jet published in the pages of 
Tarioci learned periodicals of India and Europe, heeidea the TOlomes of tbe Archseological bnrrey andothet independent 
works The fonndaiion of a new quarterly exelusirdy deToted to Epigraphy ii sura to meet with a rery warm recep- 
tion, (hcrefore, oa (be part of all stsdenij of Indiaa Uutotj. . ' , « 

“ Dr Bsrgesshassoccceded in aecunng the assistance of the most competeul scholars to erery branch of ludiau 
Epigrapbr, and tbe majority of the records puh'lishedtn the first three parts possess an exceptional value and interest 
laor J JoLtr. 10 2>^iiier't • . 

. “ Ar the Congress of Onentallsts latcljr held la London tbe highest praise WM awarded to Dr Burgess for his 

share in this undertuViog at chief Editor No higher praise could be accorded here to Dr. Burgess than this statement 
of tbe Tslne attached to hit labours by so mmy of the highest Oriental scholars "—The R Z B, A Journal, 22ad 
Beceuiier IS92 


SOCTE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS; 

contectiD. XDitto, avp tkasslstzd 
By E nULTZSCB. PlLT>t Oeremneat Ep’graphui 


Tolnme 1 —Tamil and Ssnshnt lotcription*. cbiefiy collected in 18S6 67. Bi fi 
Tolncue 11 — Tamil Inscriptions in tho Bajarajesvata Temple at Taujswur — 

Tart I.— iBietIptioot on the Walls of tbe Central Bhnne , with t riates r.8«d 
, Part IL— Inscriptions ps the Walls of tbe Eselossre, with ( Plates. Ss. i. 

rattUL—Sapplemeatioth«Firstandbecond.Vo]omei;wlthe{ght Plates. 1 . ' 

* Part IV.— latcoduetion and Index. Inprtparatwn, 

Voleme 111.— Miscellooeoos Inscriptions from the Tamil Coootry. J/t the Preu. 

* MADBAS*— CorMsutv; Passs. 

A tuOBOCCtiLT good hook, whicli LiidiipoUhly odTancet onr knowledge of Southern India to a very considerable 
extent. • ■ ' 

'• fa scrapuloui exactness and tree philological method it ii, tossy the least, equal to the best Eplgraphicai 
publicatlona iVaao Drirntal ^eeraaZ. .* « . 

CORPUS INSCRIPnONUil INDIC^VRUM : 

VoL. III.— INSCRIPTIONS Op TUB EARLY GUPTA KINGS AND THEIR 
SUCCESSORS: ‘‘ • ' 

. . By JOnS rAlTnPOLb FLEET CLl. B0C8. * 

With 45 Plaid, CMh, R». 25; trsMouf Plata, Rt. 15. ‘ 

ClLCUTTA — hcrsBiarcxnexT or GorxaxvxsT ratxtiso. Isota. 


.THE ANTIQUITIES OF DABHOI IN OUJARAT: 

. . Bp d. BOnOESS. tL.6., OJLA, *■ , 

Ihrttfr Gfnrrel e/ lA# Arth^tiiyteal Snnty tf India, 

< ^ and * 

'u. COCSCNS. M LAB., 

Snperinttndtnt, Arth^A^ltadSunef, MtHem Ind,^. 

llluttratcd l>j 22 PlaUt. Largo FoUo 17 X H iachca- One Guinea. 

' EDISBDBQU— Gtoaci WarxutQX A hose. ’ 

..j T,!!'" «■ IH tt, .«|»1 ai, .1 D.bioi. ..tk 11. ,pi„di J a,i..>i. 

Urritety Dabuol it. . , • 


ADVEBTISEJIEKTS. 
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Tbe IIlDStraUoDS— more cspcciolSy tbe Diairlogs— mlt licfoaQtl to bo of permanent importance, to all interested 
la Arcbitectiiro asd ^)rt, aareproJociog acccratcl/asd to seals rcr/importasti^'pjcal examples of the elaWratclf scalp 
tared AJcbitcctnro of India in the Tklttccnth Ccnint; of onr Era. The Drawiuga are sopplcnicntcd b; collotype repro 
dnetioDs of larso photograpba, and the i^liolc ia described in detail in tbo letter press of the Finnic 

ARCEiEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SOUTHERN INDIA: 

THE BtJDDHIST STUPAS OF AMAniVATt AND JAGGAYYAPETA 

. DEBCnlBED A'SO tlXt&TIUTEO 

' Sr J. BORCEShi. Etjx, etJ E.. &a 

TTiM TVffWscujj/j ami Traiitlaltou* 0 / IbeAscKa Edicts at Dhauh a, id Jaugada 
Uj PsoFE&toit C. BunUs, ro d , tUD . c 1 1., Vienna 
With 69 P/flff8 cf Sculptvres aiut InicrijiUonSt moiihj Aulohjim, and 32 Woodcuts 
Super rojal Ito. UaU boond, gilt top, 1637. SCnincu 

“ Bs. CcBGCSS hu rcccoclf (used ea adzairablo Sfocograpb ca (he BadJhisl Mnpas at Amsritatt and Jsggayfn 
peto, sappiemestarj to the late Mr. Fergdsson I 'Tree and Serpent tVorsbip,* and has tlin^ to some extent, wiped anay 
the reproach of the fconlbern Presidency ^Barterfyilrrioe, Jilg ISfc, 

t>¥per~T»>idl iU Paper Cetert, ^ 

SOUTH INDIAN BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIIiS. 

By AI.ES.' BEA. » s a s 
SvpennUttdent, Arciaeleguai Surteu, iladra* 

With ^ Elates. Prtcel^Rs. * 

CHALUKYAN ARCHITECTURE. 

By ALES. REA. U B a B . 

SvpeniKtendmt, ArcKettlegle’U Surrey, Ifadrai. 

With 114 Elates. Price 16 Rs. 8 As 

UADRAS -CoTEimstErrT Pbbss. v 


, GUIDE TO BIJAPUE; 

By DEMBT COOSBAS at a a 8, ' 

Snpcnuiendent, Arc^aelogual Suireg «f thetern India, 

A FULL ACCOUNT OF TUB PBIACIFAL BUILDINGS IN AND ABOUND TUB ClIY, TVITU AN OUTLINE OF 
THE HISTOBY OF TDB ADlL EIIADI KINDS OF BIJAPUB 
1(1 pages, Cloth Maps of the City sad Baviroas. Price Ks S. 

' [Fublisbed with the eancttoa of the GoveromeQt of Bombay.} 
fc BOMQA7 — Teos cook ft Soi.a. Tuaccss A Co (Lxmtiedj 


Published by order of Her majesty's Secretary of State for I&dfa. 


AEOH^OLOGIGAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 

^ THE CAVE TEMPLES OP INDIA: ' 

By J. FEROUSSON, D c l , c t E , 7C.e , TT SAB .and JAS BDKGBSS, i<LD,c)£,i-BaB,us.AS,Ao 
Super nrtfoi Sm, Ha?/ JIatvcce, gdt iep,pp XX aitd 536, niti J/ep,90 Plaiei afid7S Weedeud £2. 
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>lDVBK!riSE 3 IEUT&. 


RBPOBTS. 

Uj JA.S. BOllOESS, lUD , C I E.. &C 
Svjier-royaHto tfvrceea, gtH tejit 


Vol. I.— Beport of the Eirat Seaaon’a Operations in tlie Beigaum & Kaladgi 
Bistricts : * ^ 

Ji'xUi 56 P/io<ojjraj}/i 8 ofiti itMojjrapAw Fiafct, aad 6 JFoodcuU £2 2s • 

^ Vol. II.— Report on tlie Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachli : 

WiUx 74 PhotaurapJit and txihonrophc Plates^ 242 paqes £3 3t 

Vol, III.— Report on the Antiquities of the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts : 

JFi/A €3 Pioioffrap^is and ZtiAo^rapAt^ Pla(e$ and 9 Woodcuit i.*2 2s 


fcOSDQS ~\V II Al.l,E»fcCO \la.ierieo lUct 
Lvixa bCo, Qt Rueasn. Sra. 


CALCUTTA — TnxcKEB fcrii.K k Co 
UOUBAT — TjUCEKb li Co (X-lmted) 


Vonoiias IV & V. 

Vol. IV.— The Buddhist Caves and their Inscriptions : 

IFii/t CO Plate$ and 2o Woodcult 

Vol. V.— The Caves of Elura and the other Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in 
Western India : 

WtOi 61 AuMi/pt and piker plalet, and 18 TToorfcti/s. 

The two YoWmw Pivco £6 68.^ ■> 

* LOSUON — SbCtH PAUL TABSCB, TSUBNLBli Co 


MiBCEIiLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS OF THE ABCHiEOLOGlCAli SUBVEY OF 
VJEaTBRN INDIA. 

4to Detoy 

1 — MeiaOTkftATia 0»i^eBTiddIi5»tCfc’fe* M Lj I 0— KoU» tm the BiioddLfc Uoct TampJw ol 

UUBotM. LL.U , «Bd TraMlaCtooi of (Area j .. .. 


lDieTlpOoD*>ioaB»d»nl rfttUdVoI aodAibtil) 

\ij i V rLXKT.aoos.,)&n I 

j —Ucmorkodun on (be AnllqoUiO &t Dibboi, Abiacd ' 
ftbad Tbto Joaagtdb Otrstr, and Ubsob n'ltb 1 
At rendU c( iBecnplioai aod 10 Platf* of Fac I 
tiaklca Bukusm, lvu. ia<3 ' 

No 3 -.Ucmorandoa on the Cttaalpi at QaaS, Cop. asd io 
Lacbb.Ac bj tbo taBe, l6'& 

j,<) iwftoTUUsal Llstiof Arcbltectntal aotl other Atcbaso. 

1< gical Bcaaio* io t> eitcra India i bp ibe Mae, 
18:5 , ^ 

>0 C ^Tiantlalioci of Inscriplioss Iron IS«lB<t°in and 
La^adgiIlUulct* bpJ b bqua anl of 

^ I&tcri|llooiliouKaihU*adaodKacbh Uani 

Liirara, ISfA 

\c*C •'Wrt on the Aotiqnlilci of ibe Taigbas of rarner. 

baEMamner Aniok aod Lopargaam ioAbaad. 

6 »g 4 kr by W !• btNCLAtB, M c *, With reaued 
r UttofLciaaiciio tbeAbmadoagar Naaib.psoa, 
ft[aaa,andb.aIad2tnUaa bj I UunauB,U..U, 
li'f 

No. 7 .'Krc'Litcctnral and Arehicological Hessain* io Kbas. 

detb by tv if Pnoruf, so C.A, Collector 1077 

>« 0 ep/rtt reyirdieg'tbe Arcbxcicsicai ISeaatoa in 
bindb.vltu iUet ofTcmbi by uUtricfcOAccra, 
l*7» . 


LOUItiA — CetckAxcxT CcATtuL rscaa. 


. ibtir i'atatlsgR and Scnlptnret, and i. 

laisUog} ct Vbs Sagb Cares Uodern Banddba 
Mjtbciogj and Vbo baniViit IsseiipUou at 
’ Ci»tra,,wiiL 81 Plates bj J HuaUESS Lup „ 

tm 

1.0 10->loscript(oDi Irooj ibo Care Temples of Western 
India wiOs[}eacilxU%ohotca abilUifiiagrattltif 
blLraslicba, and three banskrit Josc/dniioas in 
poeseislon of ibc Aincr;eaa Oriental Society, .ritb 
Lillatcf hj J liVudBbB, LL .0 andSUsoviiB. 
lalUubui lattoiT.tuo ,U8l 
ho of tbe Aotlqosrlaa EeaBlosla the Bombay 

I'rtplilcocy bindb, and Utnr\ wiiU ap Appendix 
of iBscrlptlonsfrowOnjarnt.pp 310 brj Butt 
OEM, U. O , C t X . ISS’i ..lu a 
JJo, J2,— 31»e Cawal M haettad Aarsambfa with f Plltcs 
by UebBY Covseas. ji b.aj Arcbmolotlcal 
^nttcygs nt \Se»tetn India. 

1 cporloB the Architcctutal and Atcba-ologlcal BetonloslD 
the 1 rurioce of Kacbb , with Inacrlpiions aod 10 
hatUe Urawlngs ly DiLPaTiuit lEavjivsK 

XUiKAB with fire pape/s by tie JsiebJB ALEX 
. Uusbu edited by J Bepuese lud., Sr©., pn 

iJO (iStUcUoni/i\ntkiIUciirdn>fJiu nbajOoxerB 
wear, X» 152, IS79) a 

>cteaoa B Jtpor and batronjaya, «iib twoMapA pnblUhcd 
as a UoreroBeetseltctfott byllusTCousEss 
uilIb. lliC«,AoBUlf 



ADVJ:RTISE1IE2?TS 


THE INDIAN ANTIQHAET; 

A JOUEKAL OF OBIEJ.TAL BEfcEARCH IS ASCHA^OLOar H18TOBT LITEBATUBB, LANGUAGE 
' FOLkLOBE AG Ac ’ * 

\olQines I— AlII —Edited by Dr. J Bnrges# 

Volnines XIV— XS.— Edited by Dr J Fleet ftud Alsior B C Temple AS C 

VoIomesXXr — XXVI CI890 — Edited by Lieutenant Colonel B C Temple, Gi a AunDal sobsctiptioTi Bs 20 
* BOMBAY — The Uakaqbb EoocAiloir Eociety b Peesa 


CKEISTIAN lONUlIENTAL INSCRIFTIONS OE BEITISE INDU. 

Volomo 1 — Liat of loccriptions on Tombs Or Uonuments m Bengal possessing Historical or Arcbsological 
Interest Edited by C B WBson, M A of the Bengal EdacaUonal berTiee Calcutta, 1696, pages XL and 218 F«bo 
Ckt\ Pr ce Ba 3 , ' 

Volume II —List of Christian Tomfaa and Moonincnte of Archsological or Histoneal Interest and tbeit 
losciiptiona in the North Western Prorincea and Oodh Compiled and Annotated by Bev A Pubrcr.PhD Archaio 
logical hnrvejor, Norlb Western Provinces and Ondh 

Calcutta 1S97 pages 310 Fvlu Goth Pnee Ba 4 8 0 • 

Sujienuttideit o/ Ooierament iVia<i»y, Jadta 

tolnme III —List of ChristidB Tombs and Monumentaol Archsologieal or Historical Interest and ihcirlsscrip 
tioQi m the 1 ajputasa and Central India Agencies. Compiled and Annotated by Ber A Fubrer, Pb D , Arebie 
ological botveyor. North Weitern Proriocea and Oodb — /« th« Hm 


EATHPUE-SIKEI POKTFOLIO OF AECHITECTUBAL DRAWINGS. 


A SSBIEB of ArebitectnTal Drawings, selected from Ur Edmond W bmitb s trcbecological Beport entitled Ibe 
biogbal Arcbitecturc of Patbpdr bikti,' has )ast been pnblisbed by the Nortb>Weitera Pronncei and Oudh Oosern 
ment in the form of a portfolio 

All tbadtawingsappear amongst others m Mr Bmitbe Bepoti, but the Arebsological burrey Beporti being 
restricted to quarto sire man/ of the drainogsarenececsarily small so Co increase tbeir osefolncss the Nortb Western 
ProTinccs and. Oodb Government decided to isane a selection of the dtswiogs to a sue wblcb would enable them 
to be nsed as diagrams for Schools of Art, Museums. Technical Art Schools and studies /or Architects and Engineers 

The draiFings ere all to scale and aro of a character and sire (2iXIS jocbti*) admirably saitable for Schools of 
Art, Technical Art Schools, Architects and Engineers and are arranged for ready reference in loose sheets done np in 
portfolio form. . 

The drawings iUnstrato the Turkish Sullioa t ilouse, Bir Dal a House, Ssllm Chishti ■ Tomb, the Great Ma£3id-- 
which buUdiogs rank amongst the finest exsmples of Mogbal arcbitecturc, and were erected by Akbar the Great 
about the time of Queen Elisabeth. No attempt has been mode to illustrate a number of buildings but the few 
selected are depicted by an elevation or section clnadated by soCQcient details to make the orchitcctute intelligible 
' The plates are arranged as follows — 

Turkish SatUoa s House 1 SaBm ChUhti ■ Tomb 

The JsmfMasjid I dddh BiTs Ilouse, Agra. 

The price of the portfolio exclusive of comago end packing, is Bs 9 




